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The American Indian 
Magazine 


The American Indian Magazine is issued as the Quarterly Journal of 
the Society of American Indians and published as the official organ of the 
Society. 

The editors aim to make the journal the medium of communication 
between students and friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of the race. Its text matter 
is the best that can be secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest in the affairs of the 
race is a demonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a digni- 
fied national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published in- 
dependent of any governmental control. 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Journal 
merely prints them and the authors of the accepted articles are respon- 
sible for the opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals 
may not be in harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Society 
but upon a free platform free speech is not to be denied. Contributors 
must realive, that. this Journal cannot undertake to promote individual 
interests Qf ' engage in personal discussions. ‘The honor of the race and 
the godd .of thé gountry shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of this Magazine is to spread as widely as possible for 
the use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and 
teachers the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument 
through and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians 
may be achieved. We shall be glad to have the American press utilize 
such material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and per- 
mission will be cheerfully granted providing due credit is given the 
Journal and the author of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, 
for editorial consideration in the Journal, such work of racial, scientific, 
or sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this pub- 


lication. 


All subscriptions and contributions should be sent to The Society of 
American Indians, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Osceola, the hero of the Seminoles from Catlin’s painting 
Today the Florida Seminoles need land they can call their own. 
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Plate 1 


“My son, behold the. world I have brought you forth to conquer.” 
This is the statue “Her Son” by Nellie Walker, in the Chicago Art 
Institute. 
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Editorial Comment 


ONE of the most serious drawbacks to the 
rapid assimilation of the various Indian 
tribes and bands is the reluctance on the part 
of the Government (or the barriers it imposes), to allow the 
settlement of tribal claims. Many tribes of Indians believe that 
they have just claims on the United States for the fulfillment of 
treaty obligations and for certain lands for which they have never 
received compensation, though promised such at the time of relin- 
quishment. Every tribe having such a claim will retain its tribal 
organization until it recovers its value or discovers that it is 
without basis in law or fact. As long as these claims are not 
properly adjudicated, so long will thousands of Indians live in 
the hope of “getting money sometime.” This forlorn hope is 
detrimental to the welfare and progress of the people entertain- 
ing it. It reacts in a vicious way not only by instilling the belief 
that the Government is trying to deceive and trick them, or mak- 
ing an implied disavowal of its obligation, but by keeping alive 
the feeling that “since money will some day come, why work 
now?” The delays in settling tribal claims bring to the Indians 
a sense of the injustice of the Government. They can never have 
a sure and abiding faith in civilization and in the integrity of 
civilized government until that government consents to study 
their claims and settle them once and forever. 

We are glad to see an item in the Indian Appropriation Bill 
empowering the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to make a study 
of these claims and to report such as seem equitable and to report 
these claims to Congress for its action. Such a measure strikes 
at the very roots of a fundamental matter. It will mean the 
saving of large sums of money to the Indians and the removal 
of chains that now make the settlement of the Indian problem 
difficult indeed. 


Settle all 
Tribal Claims 
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Mr. Merrit, the Assistant Commissioner, in testifying before 
the Indian Committee during the hearing on the Indian Bill says 
that the constant agitation over claims of tribes is a hindrance 
to proper administration and the final settlement of Indian 
affairs. He closed his justification of this item asking for an 
appropriation for the study of Indian claims in the following 
words: 

“These Indian tribes should not be required to expend their 
moneys in the payment of attorneys to formulate and prosecute 
claims against the Government. The most equitable arrange- 
ment would seem for the Government to establish a commission 
to investigate these various matters, prepare reports setting forth 
the claims in an intelligent manner and present for the considera- 
tion of Congress facts on which an adjudication could be made 
and the matters disposed of for all time. 

The argument is sound and we appeal to the Congress of 
the United States for this or some similar action which will 
admit Indian claims to the Court of Claims for final settlement. 
Perhaps the item as incorporated in the Indian Bill is wrongly 
placed there and that there should be a special and separate bill 
drafted. If so let that be done and all barriers removed. 
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ConcrEss is asked to do something for the 
Seminoles of Florida. The request is a small 
one and is the simple request that land to the 
value of $10,000 be purchased for them. In all the great expanse 
of Florida these sons and daughters of the Everglades have no 
land that they can call their own and show a legal title, yet they 
have lived there for generations. The Seminoles have been 
stamped beneath the heel of Civilization but not crushed. 

These wonderful aborigines of the Everglades deserve a gen- 
uine token of justice and humanity from a Government that has 
done much to destroy their ideals of American honor and blight 
their lives. Like the alligators of the swamps the Seminoles are 
hunted for what they have of value. No sooner does one of 
these Indians clear up a small tract in the fastness of the ’Glades 
and plant it with vegetables, cane and oranges, than some white 
settler comes along to seize it. When another hammock in a 
more remote place is cleared, another settler comes to rob the 
Seminole of his efforts. The Seminoles technically do not exist 


The Seminoles 
of Florida 
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for they have no legal status in Florida. Without human rights 
they have been pillaged for a full century by men who are re- 
garded as Christian and civilized citizens. 

The Seminoles are a marvelous people for their proud and 
independent spirit. In this they are worthy of the emulation of 
every American. They set the high mark for indominable pat- 
riotism. 

Progress is reaching into the waste placed of the land and 
brushing aside men and principles in banishing every wilderness 
and desert. It now covets the Everglades of Florida. When the 
great tract is drained the Seminoles will be homeless and land- 
less wanderers expelled from the very land of their birth. This 
must not come to pass and something must be done. How to do 
the right thing, however, is a vexing problem, because, for good 
reasons the Seminoles do not believe that white men are honest 
or that the white man’s government is honorable in its intent. 
Any representative of the Government soon discovers this. The 
Seminoles do trust some white men, however, and a considerable 
body of the citizens of Florida are kindly disposed toward the 
Seminoles. No one has done more in recent years to bring the 
case of the Seminoles to public attention than Minnie Moore- 
Willson, whose recent book, “The Seminoles of Florida,” is a 
tale as thrilling as any in American history, and as shameful 
in its reflection upon the integrity of our government in its 
dealing with Indians. 

Several men of considerable experience are now making a 
detailed effort to study the situation in Florida and to discover 
what can be done and how. Among these are Joseph Elkinton, 
Warren K. Moorehead and Matthew K. Sniffin. 

Wild Cat, a Seminole chief, under a flag of truce came into 
the American camp in 1841 and stood before Gen. Worth. Wild 
Cat reveals the heart of the Seminole when he says: 

“The whites dealt unjustly with me. I came to them when they 
deceived me. I loved this land I was upon. My body was made 
of its sands. The Great Spirit gave me legs to walk over the 
earth and eyes to see it, hands to aid myself, a head with which 
I think. The sun which shines warm and bright brings forth our 
crops and the moon brings back spirits of our warriors, our 
fathers, our wives and our children. The white man comes, he 
has grown pale and sickly; why can we not live in peace? They 
steal our horses and cattle, cheat us and take our lands. They 
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may shoot us and chain our hands and feet but still the red man’s 
heart will be free.” 

The time has come when the nation can afford to convince the 
Seminoles that the Government means well by every man, espe- 
cially by men with such courage and patriotism as these Florida 
Indians. 

¢ es € 


The thirty-third annual report of the 
Indian Rights Association recently issued 
gives a vitally interesting report of the 
numerous activities of that active organization. 

The work of the year has been carried on “from coast to 
coast” in the effort to guard well all Indian interests. Among 
the detailed descriptions of field activity is an account of Secre- 
tary Sniffen’s trip to Alaska with Dr. Carrington. Mr. Sniffen 
during the year visited for the purpose of ascertaining conditions, 
the following reservations: Omaha, Fort Bidwell, Pachanga, 
Pala, Rincon, Pauma, LaJolla, San Pasqual, Capitan Grande, 
Ute Mountain, Shiprock, the non-reservation Utes, the Southern 
Utes, Dulce, Shoshoni and Crow. 

For a digest of Indian activity, conditions and local problems 
we can scarcely find a better hand book than the Indian Rights 
Association Report. The progressive ideas of the Association 
are shown by their advocacy of the budget system of appropria- 
tion and the elimination of the Bureau system for a Commis- 
sion form of administration. 


The Indian 
Rights Association 
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There are those who scoff at ideals and talk 
about the practical things of life as of first 
necessity. There are those who claim to have 
no special ideals but who drift as they please. There are those 
whose plan in life is to get all they can and give nothing or as 
little as possible in return. 

If there were not men who in the past had high ideals and men 
even today who have high ideals there could be no civilization 
and no progress. High ideals are the most practical working 
forces in the world for they aim for something higher and some- 
thing better for everyone. The idealist is the only man who saves 
mankind from savagery and anarchy. It is he who lays the road 


The Value 
of Ideals 
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from chaos to paradise, and it is he who beckons you on to 
safety. When you linger so far behind you cannot see his torch, 
you are lost. 

A great idealist once said: “I am the way, the truth and the 
life.’ That idealist laid a road-way paved with truth and went 
on ahead to beckon humanity to a greater life that is more than 
life, for it is life that knows no death. 

The road the idealist requires you and I to follow is a long 
one. In this life journey perhaps some prefer another road— 
but whither does it lead—whither ? 

Who then is your ideal, what is your ideal, where will it lead 
you? 

The old argument of man’s frailness and inability to follow 
high ideals, was familiar to Lyof Tolstoi when in “The Kreutzer 
Sonata” he wrote: 

“Tt is said, ‘Man is weak and more should not be demanded of 
him than he can accomplish.’ But this is like saying: ‘My hand 
is weak, I cannot draw the straight line I wish to, therefore, to 
make it easier, I will w 4 a crooked or a broken line as my model.’ 
Really the weaker my‘hand the more I am in need of a perfect 
model.” 

Concerning practical or external rules, Tolstoi remarks they 
cannot forever be relied upon. The great ideal of human life 
and conduct alone can be trusted and therefore must ever be 
kept in mind. Still the great Russian does not discount the value 
of the practical for he says: 

“When the mariner sailed near the shore it was possible to 
say to him, ‘Keep by that cape, cliff or tower.’ But a time comes 
when the ship is far from shore, and it should and can be guided 
only by the unattainable star, and the compass indicating a direc- 
tion. And both are given us.” 

And so the safe harbor of life can never be reached unless 
you and I in our voyage seek out the star we cannot touch and 
guide ourselves by the needle that swings in response to a force 
afar off but none the less real and potent. 

Ideals? They are the only realities that are eternal, without 
their guidance we are lost. The end of our Life’s work will find 
us wanting and we shall have lived in vain, the dross and debris, 
the derelict of the psychic sea. With the guidance of ideals we 
shall have become immortal. There is no other way. 











The Editor’s Viewpoint 


The Functions of the Society of American Indians 


HE Society of American Indians exists for the inspiration 

and encouragement of a race in the process of adjustment. 
It brings together for mutual discussion the more advanced and 
patriotic men and women of Indian blood. The ideals of the 
best thinkers are held up and all the methods proposed for the 
redemption of the race are discussed. The aim is to attain 
harmonious action along the lines of great principles. In details 
men will ever differ. Indians have ever differed, but through 
the instrumentality of the Society it is hoped to provide the 
means by which differences may be laid aside and a mutual 
understanding of diverse views be attained. 

With the Society are associated white Americans who are in- 
terested in the uplift and advancement of the red race. These 
Associates in a degree constitute the background upon which the 
ideals of the red race are projected. They are the guarantee 
that the Society is not primarily a race organization selfishly de- 
voted to the interests of one race alone. The future of the 
Indians is with the white race, and in a civilization derived from 
the old world. The Indians having given of their wealth of 
land, resources and thought, to the white race, are now immersed 
in the civilization of a trans-Atlantic people. They must adjust 
themselves to this civilization and understand its ways or the 
Indian must perish from the face of earth. There must, there- 
fore, be a mutual understanding and a unity of interest. Thus, 
the Society fuses the best thought of both races that the greater 
race, humanity, may benefit. In all things the Society cannot 
hope for united action or common approval. Its membership, 
however, must be of such character that each individual does ap- 
prove of its stated principles and ideals. 

In this age of diverse views and varied opinions, it is in- 
creasingly difficult to make even intelligent men and women see 
that a Society of this character must be broad enough in its 
scope and purpose to include a consideration of all views, whether 
these views become the basis of action or not, but unless this 
breadth of purpose is established there is grave danger. The pur- 
pose of the Society must be greater than any subject that may 
come up for dispute. The Society itself must be greater than 
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any error it may make. It must be understood, however, that 
error if persisted in may prove suicidal. Fatal blunders must, 
therefore, be avoided. 

Who shall be wise enough to see what error is, and who shall 
perceive true wisdom? 

The problem of race adjustment and assim- 
ilation has many sides. It may be viewed 
from the standpoint of the active, aggressive, 
money-making citizens, anxious for land and opportunity; it 
may be looked at from the racial and historical position of the 
old time Indian, or it may be viewed from the angle of a govern- 
mental department charged with administration. The question 
may be discussed from the purely political side. The Society 
may launch into a campaign for the elemination of the Indian 
Bureau, for the making of a new code of law, for the exposure 
of departmental abuses and crookedness; but if it only considers 
these things and nothing else it will fail. The Society must 
think of more and greater things than a defective bureau, ridden 
with inherited diseases, corrupt with politics and deformed with 
a crooked pedigree. The political function of the Society is only 
one of its activities and not the greatest. There are members 
who see only the legal side of the situation and who launch forth 
so vigorously in calling for political reforms that the great end 
is obscured. New laws and a defunct Indian Bureau will not 
solve the Indian problem, though these ends may be helpful. 

Another body of members may see the problem only from the 
religious angle. As powerfully as religion acts it is not the 
function of the church to concern itself with the regulation of 
every civic and governmental activity. The Society is not to be 
a religious organization except in the broadest sense. If it be- 
comes so it will fail. The church and the state have their own 
separate spheres though each benefits by the other and is made 
stable by the other. The Society has other things to consider 
than the activities of the church. 

There may be a class of members which believes the Society 
should devote its labors to the praises of the red race and its 
history, and that all traditions, ceremonies and customs should 
be followed, the idea being to keep the Indian as he was four 
centuries ago. They never consider that no live race today is as 
it was four centuries ago. The dynamic race benefits from the 
discoveries and ideals of every other race. No, the modern Indian 
cannot live on the bitter pottage of history and eat his heart out 


Different Views 
of the Problem 
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thinking how the white man cheated his ancestors. It is for him 
to pluck the feathers from his war bonnet and make fountain 
pens of them. The warrior of the fringed buckskin shirt must 
go where the mailed crusader went. The Society cannot become 
an ethnological and historical association. There is too much 
work to do right now in a present day world. 

There are members who believe that an adjustment of the 
purely social and economic problems will settle all the difficulties 
that the Indians have. They say: “send the Indian out as a 
worker and his problem is over.” And they forget that man 
doth not live by bread alone. 

The Freedom of man, like man himself, 
The Society Must consists of various elements. All these ele- 
aie Tie ol ments must be wisely united and none must 
Conflicting Views . 2 ‘ : 
be omitted. The Society of American Indians 
in carrying on its work as an organization must wisely consider 
every element of race welfare,—the political, the religious, the 
historical, the economical and the sociological. The Society can 
do no better than to develop a body of thinking leaders which 
shall call the race to its present day duty. These leaders ought 
to be men of wisdom, deportment and ideals. Example has a 
powerful effect in stimulating effort. The members and leaders 
of the Society must stand as guides and councelors whose very 
lives give inspiration. These men and women when they meet 
together for discussion must be above personal rancour and sel- 
fishness. No one must insist that he alone is right and all others 
wrong. None must say that if his views are not accepted that 
the Society is a failure. It is he who is the failure and his fail- 
ure lies in his inability to see the height and breadth of his sub- 
ject. Yet here is a very present danger. The focus of the mem- 
ber may become shortened or his range of view obscured. He 
may forget that the question has many sides and many elements. 

One of the great men of the red race, and a founder of this 
Society, Dr. Eastman, in his latest book in writing of the So- 
ciety, says: “Our people have not been trained to work together 
harmoniously. It is a serious question what principles we should 
stand for and what line of work we ought to undertake. Should 
we devote ourselves largely to exposing the numerous frauds 
committed upon the Indians? Or should we keep clear of these 
matters, avoid discussion of official methods and action and simply 
aim at arousing racial pride and ambition along new lines, hold- 
ing up a modern ideal for the support and encouragement of our 
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youth? Should we petition Congress, and in general continue 
along the lines of the older Indian associations? Or should we 
rather do intensive work among our people, looking especially 
toward their moral and social welfare? I stand for the latter 
plan.” 

Dr. Eastman provides a text for an important conclusion. It 
is that the Society ought and must stand for the development of 
wisely trained leaders who shall provide the inspiration that 
shall bring a great racial awakening. These leaders must have 
a common ideal or they cannot work together harmoniously. This 
ideal must be greater than any part, party or policy. It must 
cement the intelligence of the race whether the separate particles 
believe alike or not in matters of detail. Howsoever any member 
may hate any influence that harms the race he must first love 
most the ideal. He must first of all love the dignity of his people 
and appreciate the necessity of holding fast to great first 
principles. 

If the Society in its conferences fails to en- 
Individual Ideas = dorse the cherished plans of any member, that 
for Individuals : 
member must still have so great loyalty to, 
and so great faith in, the expressed principles of the organization 
that he will set aside his personal wishes, so far as the organiza- 
tion is concerned. He must not insist that the Society carry on a 
fight that is particularly his own or even generally believed in by 
a large number of devoted men. This fight, he must come to 
see, must be carried on by those who believe in its merits, and 
this without prejudice to the Society and without condemning 
it for its failure to participate. The fact that he with his col- 
leagues conduct this campaign in behalf of the object that they 
seek, does not make him less a leader, nor should it prevent his 
active co-operation with the Society upon other matters consist- 
ent with his beliefs. 

It will be easily seen by those who have the larger view that 
even the upholding of a set of definite principles has great moral 
value. The race heretofore did not and has not had the oppor- 
tunity of upholding even a general plan of action. Now that 
this plan has been formulated in the objects of the Society and 
in its annual platform, it will be seen that these plans for race 
regeneration cover in a general way suggestions for many details, 
some of them highly important but not fundamental. 

There are honest and unselfish men and women who believe 
that the Indian Bureau must be immediately abolished and there 
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are equally honorable men and women who believe that it should 
be continued for some years to come, though with certain ref- 
ormations; there are others who believe that the Society should 
institute a wide spread temperance campaign and secure the 
enacting of laws forever preventing the Indians from using in- 
toxicants ; likewise there is a large number of thinking men which 
believes that any prohibition of use, stimulates defiance, and that 
thus prohibition defeats itself; there are many individuals in the 
Society who think that a Conference is capable, without much 
discussion, of determining the value of complaints, and, that off 
hand, it can condemn certain official actions and policies; like- 
wise there are others who believe that these questions should be 
discussed at great length and determined upon only after full 
consideration and debate. But the existence of the Indian 
Bureau, of intemperance or of official knavery is not funda- 
mental. While the Society after judicious study might pass 
upon any relevant subject it must never be so hasty in its official 
pronouncements that only one or a very few members under- 
stand the import of the action. 

This is patent when it is realized that there 
will be men and women of Indian blood who 
need guidance and inspiration whether the 
Indian Bureau is abolished or not, or whether political corrup- 
tion exists or not. If the Society is to exist and fulfill its consti- 
tuted function its members, and especially its leaders, must 
thoroughly understand the transcendent value of high principles 
and that all actions must be governed by these principles. We 
believe that these ideals are those held by Prof. McKenzie when 
he made possible the organization of the Society. In his Denver 
address delivered in Convention Hall, before an audience of some 
three thousand citizens assembled to listen to the discussions of 
the Society, he said; “ . . . it is worth while, nay, it is im- 
perative that native leadership should be developed. It is worth 
while, nay it is imperative that there shall be a worthy Society 
of American Indians. In the two years since it was organized 
two rival organizations have been formed and have died. They 
died because they were based on ambition and private gain. This 
Society has lived because its purpose is sacrifice of self and serv- 
ice for the race. It has won public approval in proportion to its 
refusal to be used for private gain. So long as it maintains its 
high ideals,—no longer,—it will have a claim upon your generous 
support.” . “There are certain things you must do if you 
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are to serve either your own race or the world. As a member 
of the Society of American Indians you must in the first place 
maintain your high ideals. This is much more important than 
anything else you can do, it 1s and will be your chief source of 
power. If you forget the ideals, power will slip away from you. 
When everybody is putting something of time, energy or money 
into the Society it is gaining in power. When anybody is trying 
to get office, or position, or influence, or lands, or money out of 
the organization it is losing power. It is an old saying and true, 
that he who would save his life must lose it. When you give up 
your personal ambitions in order to help other people then your 
soul grows. You have lost your life and it returns to you a new 
and better and greater self. When your Society is a means by 
which you can sacrifice yourself for the good of your race, it is 
a power which cannot be broken. See to it that no personal, no 
political, no racial ambitions enter into your plans or platform. 
See to it that your officers and leaders are men and women who 
can hold the whole Society together and can retain the confidence 
of the whole country even as your leading officers now do.” 

“You, my friends will be true to your race when you see in your 
people the possibilities of divinity and give of your very selves 
in constant endeavor to bring those possibilities into full fruition. 
What will you do to make the lives of these fuller and deeper 
and richer every day the year around? It is easy to do big 
things before the public eye on a spectacular occasion once a year. 
It is a great thing to do the little service all unseen every day 
in the year.” 

This advice of our founder must be studied thoughtfully. It 
cannot be ignored or dismissed as without force. Its truths 
strike home to every member of the Society. If we continue 
our existence along the great principles here laid down we shall 
live; if not we shall perish. ‘There is a way that seemeth right 
but the end thereof is destruction.” 

Let the rumblings heard at Lawrence serve as a warning. 
Ambition for self elevation will prove fatal. Insistence on a 
certain political policy not general in its application will be fatal. 
Desire to promote actions for or against anyone or any organiza- 
tion for motives of revenge will be fatal. To turn the Society 
into an organization for voicing complaints will be fatal. Can 
it be that the higher truth is not seen? Can it be that the debate 
of the moment obscures the wider view? 

A confused notion of the functions of the Society and an at- 
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tempt to use it for purposes for which it is not by its very nature 
intended will bring destruction, no matter how valuable and how 
pressing the desired reforms may be. 

A definite understanding that the Society exists for upholding 
in a united way the great principles of race development, and 
that the continual reiteration of these principles is necessary will 
bring power. The activity of every individual member in carry- 
ing messages of hope to his race, and in teaching it by precept 
and example the value of thrift, good citizenship and brother- 
hood, will make that power dynamic. 

If the Society of American Indians by its organized efforts 
or by the efforts of its members individually can awaken their 
race to the point where it will see its present day needs, will 
realize its present day duty and respond to present day require- 
ments it will have performed its highest function. The So- 
ciety’s effort along these lines are concretely illustrated by the 
labors of our Community Center superintendent in her field 
work among the Utes. Hope, inspiration, enthusiasm, activity, 
helpfulness to others, these are her missions. They are worthy 
of emulation. 

In that measure by which the Society brings dignity, the fire 
of worthy ambition, the inspiration and courage to achieve, to 
the Indian people, it will command respect. Imbued by these 
high motives it will live. ; 

“In my judgment one of the most hope- 
The Editor of the — fy] signs for the future of the Indian race is 
ete t the fact that the representatives of that race 
Your Editor : ; : 
are taking an active part in the endeavor to 
secure for their fellow members the rights, privileges and oppor- 
tunities which their Anglo-Saxon friends have so long desired to 
secure for them, and my conviction that it is only as this people 
seek to fulfill their duties to themselves and to the country, by 
such co-operation as your society has initiated, that a solution of 
the so-called Indian problem will be reached.”,—LyMANn ApporTr. 
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Are Your Officers Traitors? 


HERE is a certain quality of mind possessing such fixed ideas 

that no plan or action not consistent in every way with that 
“fixed idea” in its demand for immediate action is regarded 
right. In other words, there are men, who, because we do not 
agree in every detail with them, will condemn you and me as 
wrong in everything we do. These men are apt to become over- 
zealous fanatics, who, discovering one truth, seek to force its 
conclusion regardless of all other truths or conditions. Howso- 
ever rational the one truth may be, its holder is irrational when 
he does not perceive that there are others also with which it 
must be co-ordinated. A narrow mind voicing its “great truth” 
may speak with great strength, bring great arguments to bear and 
condemn every man who does not indorse for immediate action 
its every plan. 

The central office of this Society is in constant receipt of let- 
ters demanding every sort of thing, from hundred thousand 
dollar donations to tickets back home for a stranded Indian circus 
performer. We are asked to indorse books, congressional bills, 
lawyers, lecturers, patent medicines, tobacco, moving pictures; 
we are asked to remove Indian superintendents, collect claims, 
abolish the Indian Bureau and bring the millenium to the red 
race. Because we want to know why we should indorse a lect- 
urer or a new brand of catsup we are accused of being prejudiced. 
Some one has “bought us off,’ because we cannot fire an In- 
dian agent we do not hire or control or “we are paid by the In- 
dian Bureau to ruin the Indian.” We are anxiously awaiting a 
letter blaming us for the European War. We are blamed by 
people in the Indian Bureau and by enemies of the Bureau; we 
are between the millstones constantly. 

We like to be honestly criticized, for it shows that we are 
doing something and standing for something. It tests our hon- 
esty and integrity constantly, and sometimes our patience, but 
even this is good. 

Recently there came a letter accusing our officials of being 
a “cilque” trying to ruin the Indians. We never knew ourselves 
to be a clique. Perhaps some real clique is after us. At any 
rate, some one is spreading very disagreeable tales about the 
officials of the Society. Perhaps this is in accord with the colonial 
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policy of fighting Indians voiced by Col. Washington in 1756. 
“Unless we can have Indians opposed to Indians,” said the 
Colonel, “we can scarcely expect to succeed against them.” The 
following extract from a letter signed by Windsor Vermont Rich- 
berg, of Chicago, gives a view of what one man thinks of the 
officials of the S. A. I.: 


“As an extremely interested outsider, I am terribly disappointed to 
see the manner in which the affairs of the Society are being con- 
ducted by a clique, as especially evidenced by this year’s Conven- 
tion at Lawrence, Kansas. I am thoroughly convinced that the best 
interests of the Indian are being temporarily and permanently sacrificed 
for the personal aggrandizement of some of the highest officers of the 
Society who have held office too long and lack both the patriotism and 
good sense to resign—instead, smothering in the most high-handed 
manner all opposition. 


“More than this, I believe that these same officers are working in 
harmony with the Indian Bureau in matters which are irreconcilable 
with justice or even improvement for the present status of the Indian 
proposition. In other words, they have sold out the rights and progress 
of their race whom they were elected to protect, to avoid the antagon- 
ism which they well knew would meet them from the government, when 
they took office in this Society. 


“I feel, therefore, that in giving any additional funds to the Society 
at present I will be knowingly aiding a few despicable men to protect 
their own personal comfort and be making myself a traitor to the cause 
for which I joined the Society.” 


This man thinks the officials elected by the Society are a very 
bad set of men. We wish any member of the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference who can cite any “high-handed action” would write us 
about it. We are glad to say, however, that Mr. Richberg is wrong 
in his opinion that the officers “have sold out the rights and 
progress of their race,” and that “the same officers are working 
in harmony with the Indian Bureau in matters irreconcilable 
with justice or even improvement.” As a statement this is an 
utter falsehood. We do not know from whence Mr. Richberg 
has his information, but evidently from somebody who is very 
much irritated or perhaps from a real traitor and enemy of the 
red race. No officer of the Society gets anything but hard work 
and a heavy drain on his income by working for the Society. 
No officer ever received one cent’s compensation from any 
interest outside of from the Society itself. No officer finds any 
material comfort in holding his position. The love of comfort 
and compensation would demand that he do no work for the 
Society whatever. Certainly the writer loses more than a thou- 
sand dollars each year by working for the organization and the 
Society has never paid him for his months of labor and certainly 
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no one else has. The president traveling from coast to coast 
and donating hundreds of dollars each year has never received 
one penny’s reimbursement. 

The “high officers” of this Society are men who each day lift 
their hearts to the God of nations and call for wisdom, guidance 
and inspiration, that their race may be saved for a more abundant 
life, for greater happiness and increasing usefulness. 

These indeed may be “despicable men” in the eyes of those who 
do not know, but not in the eyes of those who perceive the truth. 
Because we urge wisdom, action with understanding, the elimina- 
tion of the Indian Bureau system for a commission plan, because 
we have issued a platform setting forth our ideas, is no just 
reason for regarding the officers of the Society as “lacking in 
patriotism.” 

The annual report for the Indian Rights Association says of 
our Lawrence Conference: 


“The fifth annual conference ‘of Indians for Indians’ was held in 
Lawrence, Kansas, Sept. 28th to Oct. 2d, 1915. This Association was 
represented by its secretary, Mr. Sniffen. We have closely observed 
the growth of this young organization, and the wisdom with which its 
affairs have been managed, has increased our respect for the sagacity 
and ability of its officers. They have demonstrated beyond question that 
their motives are unselfish, that their ideals are high, and that their 
methods are practical. The organization ts solving the problem of Race 
leadership, and it is worthy of the confidence and support of all friends 
of the Indian.” 


Certainly this does not look as if we were betraying the race. 
But, it may be objected, that the Indian Rights Association is 
supporting the Bureau system, and therefore supports this Society 
which is accused of supporting the “Bureau System.” This can- 
not be so for the Indian Rights Association has come out for 
the Commission plan which is endorsed by Gen. R. H. Pratt, in 
the Association’s very report on the subject. 

The Secretary of this Society may be regarded it is thought, 
as one of the “despicable” high officers. Would Gen. Pratt stand 
for a crooked society or set of officers who wished to ruin the 
Indians? After all what power has the Society to “sell out their 
race”? Gen. Pratt, writing in reply to the Secretary under date 
of Jan. 28th, 1916, discusses the Indian situation and the Indian 
Bureau. Regarding these subjects the General writes the Secre- 
tary of this Society: “Your position and mine are in accord.” 

Now, we suppose General Pratt will be accused of aiding “a 
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few despicable men” and in “selling out the Indian.” Who 
will be accused next ? 

Mud slinging is easy. People do not throw mud at the unclean 
but the clean. We are sorry we are compelled to concern our- 
selves with mud slinging by good men, uninformed as they are, 
but unless we wipe it off it might be thought we had wallowed 
with purpose in some evil slough. Mr. Richberg, our critic, might 
continue to believe so himself and induce others to think so. 

This would be unjust to Mr. Richberg, to the public and to 
the Indians of the country. In an endeavor to do the promptings 
of a good heart, through lack of information, wrong would be 
done. This must not be for we labor without a personal motive 
“for the honor of the race and the good of the country.” We 
look for no reward save that of the consciousness of having 
labored honestly for the redemption of a race of men. 
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The Indian May Solve the Problem 
Thru Industry 


By WILLIAM Hoxie * (Mission) 


N the solution of the Indian problem put industry at the top of 
| the list. Wherever we find the Indian idle, we find him a pau- 
per and lacking the sturdy character of his old-time ancestor. 
Wherever we find him busy, we find him fairly comfortable and 
looking toward better things. His adjustment to the changed order 
of things, under new era, means simply a diversion of energy 
into new channels and in this process industry plays a far 
greater part than lectures, the reading of printed pages or the 
memorizing of rules or maxims, for it is a shaping process and 
the real industrial world makes a better “shaper” than any 
artificially designed “shaping machine.” 

The sooner all props are taken out from under the Indian 
and he is left to stand on, or build his own foundation, the 
sooner he will find that only through industry can he take his 
place by the side of his white brother in the master struggle for 
the right to live. Only through service to himself and to his 
fellow men does man have this right, so the sooner the Indian 
takes up this burden with all earnestness, the better for him. 

There is no excellence without great labor. The Indian can- 
not expect to have his problem solved through the industry of 
another race. He, himself, must work. He cannot expect to hold 
that which he now has without labor. In the life of man, as 
well as in the life of all living creatures, it is the survival of the 
fittest. By his own efforts shall he live. The Indian must bring 
himself to realize this great fact in the working out of nature’s 
laws. If he does not cultivate his land it must pass out of his 
hands to the one who will through industry improve it. The 
Indian has had a chance to be educated for at least three of his 
generations in the schools. He has had white influence in his 
midst for a number of generations, he has had a better chance 
than the peasants of other lands, he has had a chance to observe 
that those who work best with brain and brawn or both are the 


*Of the Sac and Fox School, Stroud, Okla. 
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ones who live best, that there is no open door even to the most 
humble habitation only through industry. This is the first lesson 
the Indian must have brought home to him, that nothing is 
made or kept except through industry. 

The question, ‘Do the schools prepare the Indian to be in- 
dustrious ?” is often asked. While there are those who claim that 
the system followed by the government in the education of the 
Indian youth is of the best to date, there are those who say that 
this claim is true of only a few of the larger and more elaborately 
conducted schools. The greater number of the schools where the 
child spends his most impressionable days are only indifferently 
manned and fitted to do the business of education. The little 
Indian spends his days dodging industry when he can. He is 
driven from one employee’s detail to another, where he drags 
through the routine of industry of an institution not that of a 
home. 

It is at this time of his life that he needs to be placed upon 
a substantial foundation so that he may be able to solve his own 
problem through industry in the future. It is true, he does not 
grasp all that is taught him in the class room relative to what he 
must do to become a successful citizen ; but nevertheless he forms 
his habits without as well as within the class room, which habits 
are some of the foundation stones of his future character. 

To start a child right in life by helping him to a good founda- 
tion in character, firm and with an everlasting material is worth 
more to him for his future success than the school training which 
rides along the surface of the popular trend creating false opin- 
ions and exaggerated notions in his mind. A life without a pur- 
pose is like search without an object. 


The white child is put in school and if his parents are intelli- 
gent they keep a watchful eye upon him, considering his 
associates, surroundings and teaching him the beginning steps of 
life and the responsibility he owes to humanity; on the other 
hand, the Indian child is taken from his home often times many 
miles from his parents and placed under civil service employees 
for his care, protection and education; regardless in many cases 
whether or not these employes are competent to act as guardians 
for the welfare of the child, and too often these people, who are 
his foster parents have no great love for him, no deep felt sym- 
pathy or interest in his future success. The Indian youth cannot 
have a love for industry when the man or woman employed to 
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instruct him is indolent and unskilled. Let us have in our small 
schools the right sort of an employee, one who loves the work 
and the little children who come to him or her to receive knowl- 
edge and a love for industry. Let us have employees a credit to 
the civil service and to the national government from whence 
comes their remuneration. We do not want employees who are 
failures in life among the industrious of their own kind out in 
the world. We do not want people who under the cloak of civil 
service loaf the rest of their days caring nothing for the Indian, 
worse than is the Indian himself with regard to industry. 


Again in dealing with these boys and girls it should be of the 
utmost importance for the employees to start them right in life, 
and their efforts should be directed toward properly educating 
these children and aiding them in choosing their vocations for 
life. The foundation of everything must be the development of 
character. Give the child character; a person without charac- 
ter cannot work steadily. His labor never rises to the dignity 
of industry; with character he will seek to be industrious and 
his life will have a purpose. The Indian who wishes to do right 
is far easier led than driven. This fact can plainly be seen 
from their attitude toward employees, the severe disciplinarian 
makes an impression but it disappears as soon as the pressure is 
removed. The tactful leader on the other hand sees his follower 
adopt his ideas not because they are his but for the reason that 
they appeal to his understanding. 

It is during this stage of his life that he should be instructed 
by people who have made a careful study of men and of the 
vocations and the conditions of success, to act as a guide, a rudder, 
which will reduce very greatly the child’s liability to become a 
mere piece of drift wood upon the industrial sea. If a boy is to 
become a farmer, train him in those things which are absolutely 
essential to the equipment of a farmer, and then let him go upon 
the farm where he can reduce his theory to practice. The re- 
sponsibility of caring for himself is a necessary factor for man’s 
evolution. From the age of six and upward the child should 
feel that he is doing something useful, not merely killing time and 
so his work and his instruction should go right along hand in 
hand. The pupil should begin to learn some industry as soon 
as he begins to learn from books. 

The Indian children of this great land must make a serious 
business of going to school. They must from the beginning 
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take enjoyment out of the work given them to do. The Indian 
young boy or girl of an age to take a real serious view of the 
problem of life, must not wait until he is old enough to 
vote before he begins to attempt to learn some industry and hav- 
ing learned to work he should not spend his time in idleness until 
idleness becomes a habit which cannot be overcome. 

The next step in his education, on leaving the small boarding 
school is generally a course in a non-reservation school. There 
are many opportunities for him at these schools and if he has re- 
ceived a sufficient foundation in the lower school to follow out 
and stick to his chosen vocation of the industry in which he 
expects to excel, he will take advantage of these opportunities, if 
not, he will drift from one department to another and perhaps 
find a suitable vocation and perhaps not, however, this fact is not 
made clear until he enters the industrial world and either makes 
good or becomes a failure in his line of work. It is true that 
every man cannot become a successful farmer, mechanic, phy- 
sician or lawyer or every woman a successful cook, seamstress or 
teacher, but one vocation is as essential to the civilized world as 
the other, but the solution of the Indian problem is to get him 
started in the path of his natural talent and then let him work out 
his own destiny through industry, in the same manner that every 
successful citizen, no matter of what race, has to work out his 
destiny. 

Higher education for the Indian is a much discussed subject 
and it is often said; what good is higher education for the 
Indian when in reality the greater number of them return to 
the reservations and spend the rest of their days as very ordinary 
common laborers. The white man of today must be highly 
educated in order to keep his place among thousands of his 
race. If this is necessary for the white man how much more 
so is it for the Indian who is handicapped by his ignorance of the 
English language and customs. It seems to me that the training 
received in the average government school is not sufficient to 
enable him to meet the demands of the world upon him if he is 
to compete with his white brother. “I would have every man 
have a college education in order that he might see how little the 
thing is really worth,” said Emerson. It matters not how many 
college degrees a man has if he cannot do something the civilized 
world wants done he is not a producer. The educated man is the 
useful man. He does the things that the civilized world wants 
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done. Success in any kind of practical life is not dependent 
solely or chiefly upon knowledge alone is of less consequence 
than people are apt to suppose. To do a fair day’s work with his 
hands, a man must above all things, have health, strength and 
the patience to which he must add honesty of purpose and a pride 
in doing what is done well. 

If school instruction is carried so far as to encourage bookish- 
ness and not to the gaining of knowledge but merely to pass 
examinations successfully, especially if encouragement is given to 
the mischievous delusion that brain work is in itself and apart 
from its quality a more respectable thing than handiwork, 
such education may be detrimental to the workman and lead to 
the rapid ruin of the industries it is intended to serve. 

Shall the educated Indian go back to his reservation or shall 
he venture into some region where Indian characteristics are 
unknown? Many people criticize the Indian for returning to his 
reservation after he has received his schooling, but on the con- 
trary if his talents are along the line of farming, carpentering 
and various other industries for which there is a demand upon 
the reservation, why should it be unwise for him to return to his 
home if he so choose? It it true that there are many influences 
upon the reservation that are not of the very best but if he has 
not learned to withstand these influences through the years of 
his schooling he will not be likely to withstand them elsewhere. 
My reply to this query is let his chosen vocation and his knowl- 
edge of his own worth decide for him the selection of the com- 
munity in which he shall live. Let his special line of industry 
guide him to a location best adapted for his future success. 

The intelligent white man never says to his son, you cannot 
come back home when you have finished school, you cannot 
venture into the world after you have completed your course 
of study, but he simply sends him to school and then lets the 
decision rest with him as to his vocation or line of industry and 
the selection of the location in which he shall be most successful 
in his future life. 

If the school training given the Indian has not inspired him 
with a kindly feeling toward industry, if he does not realize that 
unless he works some time, he will some time go hungry, there 
is no hope for him. When his habits settle down all over him 
he will be worse than is the old Indian, neither an Indian nor 
a poor white man. 
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The Indian in the industrial world has many stones in his path 
regardless of his occupation of the same kind but a little larger 
and of more frequent occurrence than other men of other races 
of mankind have to stumble over, or come in contact with in some 
manner or other as they go along striving for success in the 
different lines of industry. He will have to remember that what 
ever is worth having is worth working for and that if the value 
of success if worth having it is worth striving for. He must 
realize, fully, that a mere diploma which once acquired will 
not absolve him from future need of hard work, so that he has 
only to sit still and let fortune fill his expectations with prizes, 
without the hard knocks of experience. The young Indian as well 
as the old one must know the law that is absolute, that to acquire 
more he must first make the best use of what he has, that with- 
out rendering service of some kind he can have no hope to hold 
that which he already possesses. 

His right to exist is God-given and God in his wisdom has 
set a price which all, even the Indian, must pay sooner or later. 
Every Indian must get up on his mettle. He must work, work, 
work! There is no other way than through the school room and 
the ploughed field. He should learn a lesson from the white em- 
ployee who dodges duty. Those who dodge continually will get 
hit some time or other by a proposition so large they cannot 
evade it. Those who are quick to drop their tools at the sound 
of the dinner bell and do not take them up with the same 
pleasure when the signal sounds go forth again to labor are not 
likely to solve the Indian problem through industry, but leave the 
solution to the few to whom it may be said: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, you have been faithful over a 
few things, you shall be made master over many.” This is the 
point, the doer, the worker, becomes the master. 

Sac and Fox School, Stroud, Okla. 








The American Indian As a Warrior 


By Gawasa WANNEH (Seneca) 


HE American Indians are a patient, peace-loving people, but 

they have ever chosen war when goaded beyond the bounds 
of human endurance. History says they were matchless fighters 
and that their military leaders were able strategists. History 
stops short here, at least school book history does. It then 
begins to villify them by calling Indian victories “massacres” 
and white men’s butcheries of Indians are termed “victories.” 
The Custer affair was a massacre but Wounded Knee is called a 
battle. Our school books do not tell how Indian women and 
children were shot without mercy and how Indians praying to 
the white man’s Christ, on their very knees, were shot to death 
by white men. History that we study in school says nothing of 
how Indians were scalped, skinned alive, burned and otherwise 
tortured by white men or how babies’ bodies were brought in 
for bounty rewards. But all these facts with thousands of in- 
stances of heathenish, fiendish savagery committed by white men 
are on record in documents and books of undisputed authenticity. 
Why did the heathen rage? Ask the God of nations. 

But these things we may lay aside as a part of a merciless con- 
flict in which a scattered, poorly armed people few in numbers, 
were overwhelmed by “civilization.” Between the white man 
and the red man today, let there be peace. It is a part of nobil- 
ity to forget the injuries of those who were blind to virtue. Per- 
haps it has been thought with good reason that Indians have not 
always been just and merciful. 

The American Indian to be worth anything as a man and an 
American must continue to be a fighter. Not that his energies 
should be directed to the destruction of life, but that they should 
be directed to the struggle to attain life and defend it. Destruc- 
tive forces must be annihilated. Constructive energy must be 
captured and put to work. 

In a military sense, however, the Indian still has value. Able 
soldiers and officers have come forth from the tribes to help in 
the upholding of the republic, or to fight in the armies of the 
powers that claimed dominion. The leaders of the Iroquois held 
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back the armies of France for a period of 150 years. They saved 
America at a critical period for an English-speaking people. 
They gave Col. Hendrick as an ally and leader to the English 
under Sir William Johnson. They also gave Capt. Joseph Brant 
to the armies of the king, and Lieut. Kusick, a Tuscarora, to the 
patriot cause. The Shawnees produced Col. Tecumseh, not to 
speak of their own native officers not regularly commissioned by 
white military bodies. In the War of 1812-15, the Iroquois had 
several colonels and a score of captains leading their men against 
the British. In the Civil War there were thousands of Indians 
on both sides of the conflict. The South produced Gen. Stand 
Watie, a Cherokee, the North, Col. Ely S. Parker, on Grant’s 
Staff. The Spanish war called many Indians to the colors. 

Today, how is the Indian prepared? It may seem strange to 
learn that the youth of the American Indian are, man for man, 
in proportion to their numbers, the best drilled and best prepared 
boys in the United States. Every Federal Indian school provides 
military drill for the Indian boys. Every man of them is an 
embryo officer who may some day be called upon. The Indians 
are loyal Americans and they are prepared. 

Yet, withal, they are peace loving. There are those who villify 
their ancestors as savages, but such have no sense of proportion. 
The Indian at times was very mildly a savage. He killed a few 
of his enemies and tortured some, but in comparison with the 
European of any age in history he must take the background for 
honors in fiendish ingenuity. The best thought and talents of 
“civilized” inventors has been directed to the creation of death- 
dealing machines. The Indian used his simple weapons for 
fighting, nor sought to invent a wholesale means of nation mur- 
der. It was man to man, usually. The European today is the 
real savage. Treaties are broken, peaceful countries are invaded, 
thousands of innocent women and children are slaughtered, 
cathedrals and public buildings are laid in ruin and the blood 
of butchered men flows in rivers. And for what reason? In 
the last analysis the reason is not a whit more sound than the 
reason for Indian raids. But Belgium has been violated, a treaty 
regarded as a “scrap of paper!” “A weaker nation must have 
its rights guaranteed and respected,” “for it is the glory of the 
powerful to give justice and peace to the weaker people,”—“not- 
withstanding extenuating circumstances!” This is philosophy 
and not fact. Europeans are still savages hungering for power 
and loot at the price of another people’s blood. 
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Plate 3 


Gen. Ely S. Parker 


The Seneca fullblood who was Gen. U. S. Grant's Mili- 
tary Secretary and later Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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What is America to stand impotent and horrified, to talk of 
“scraps of paper” and the “rights of a weaker people”? What 
an assumption of virtue for America to condemn Europeans for 
violation of treaties and for invasions! 

Has America kept its treaties with its Indians? Has an 
American army never annihilated a defenceless, unprepared, In- 
dian village? Have American soldiers never murdered Indian 
women and children? Have Indians never been robbed, starved 
and tortured? 

The centuries of dishonor have not been redeemed even unto 
this day. “If I live this accursed system of robbery and shame 
in our treatment of the Indians shall be reformed,” said Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Why should Lincoln have made this promise if 
our country had been civilized and christian in its treatment of 
a lesser people? 

America has a great moral duty to the red man. Congress 
must not forget the sins of its fathers, the people of the coun- 
try must not forget! But the /ndian of today is asked to forget 
more than could be demanded of any but a magnanimous people— 
and the American Indian, notwithstanding his memories of an 
unhappy contact and conflict is and ever shall be loyal to the 
country in which he lives. Innate wisdom prompts the yielding 
to the injunctions of men like Chief Pytchlyn, who said: “It 
therefore becomes us as a brave people to forget and lay aside 
our prejudices and prove ourselves equal to the occasion. Let 
reason obtain now; let us meet in counsel with a proper spirit.” 

The red race has not yet vanished nor will the blood of the 
race ever utterly perish, until earth shall be consumed. Let all 
men then know the value of the red man as a citizen, as a 
soldier, as an American. His history need not be villified, for 
if we are to believe Wendell Phillips, no race “—can show a 
prouder record. And instead of searing it over with infamy and 
illustrated epithet, the future will recognize it as a glorious rec- 
ord of a race that never melted out and never died away, but 
stood up manfully, man by man, foot by foot and fought it 
out for the land God gave him.” 

This is the soldier the Indian was and is and shall be. 











Responsibility of the Indian School 
Employee* 


By Simon Repsirp (Ottawa) 


HE teachers or employees whose business is the civilizing 
7 and moulding the minds of young Indian children, are the 
ones given the task of developing and guarding future genera- 
tions. 

In general terms, the most efficient Indian school teacher or em- 
ployee in the Indian School Service is he who best aids the 
Indian children to secure that development of their intellectual, 
physical, moral and social natures which will enable them to 
render the best service to society and to themselves. More par- 
ticularly, the Indian school teacher must aid the Indian chil- 
dren who are in the Indian schools to acquire the knowledge and 
power, ideals and habits, that determine a useful and happy life. 
Not only this, the work of the teacher reaches far beyond the 
immediate daily results of class work. 

The teacher establishes motives and methods of acting which 
become fundamental forces that shape the lives of the Indian 
children long after they have left school. 

Important results which a teacher should secure are - the 
establishment of proper motives, in training children to judge 
proper values of certain things upon which directly depends the 
ability to succeed in life. The responsible teacher is one who de- 
velops the child’s mind, his power of thinking and of concentra- 
tion, who trains children in the ability and practice of taking 
proper care of themselves, and the teacher must succeed in having 
the Indian children make steady and sure progress in learning 
and give them correct habits of conduct, speech, neatness, in- 
dustry and system. 

In order to achieve the results which I have mentioned the 
teacher must be successful in discipline, must make regular, 
adequate and thoughtful daily preparation for teaching; must be 
definite and thought provoking in instruction, must keep all 
children at work and mentally alert, must be resourceful in the use 


*An address delivered before the Fifth Conference, Oct. Ist, 1915. 
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of devices and illustration, must awaken an interest on the part 
of the children for school work, and must conduct a well organized 
room, must secure the best possible hygienic conditions with re- 
spect to the seating of pupils, ventilation, lighting, temperature 
and general cleanliness. Employees in the Government Indian 
School Service must give themselves freely to the work, must 
love teaching Indian children and be professional in spirit, must 
have adequate knowledge of the subject taught and must be 
beyond criticism in the use of the English language, must 
constantly seek to improve methods in teaching Indian children, 
must be sincere, earnest and conscientious, must be self-con- 
trolled, enthusiastic, tactful, neat, sympathetic, courteous, force- 
ful, punctual, must be refined in manner and habits, must co- 
operate with all other employees and teachers and must carry out 
superior instructions to the best of his or her ability. Not only is 
all this which I have mentioned necessary but employee or teacher 
who is responsible for the education of Indian children, must 
respect them and have no prejudice against them because of 
their race, as so many of the white employees do. 


Government Indian School superintendents and employees who 
are responsible for the Indian education ought to have and must 
have thorough training for there are a great many of them who 
are not fully qualified to hold positions in the service. There are 
a great many of the employees who do not make any effort to 
do their full duty and I know from my own personal observation 
that many are absolutely ignorant of important facts and prin- 
ciples and even of elementary things. 


One of the most important duties which the Federal Indian 
Bureau has to perform is the selection of a responsible head 
of the Indian school system, for this system ought to be much 
better and more greatly improved than any public school. This 
responsible head ought to be a man having true vision of Indian 
education who understands its real meaning and mission; who 
ought to keep thoroughly abreast of other educational progress 
and not only that, but he ought to be free from professional 
jealousies, personal prejudice and who would never stoop to 
prostitute the secred work of educating Indians by using his 
authority in rewarding incompetent friends or excluding or 
repressing efficient workers on account of personal dislike. Some 
of these “responsible” heads in the Indian schools are nothing 
but drivers who seek their own personal glory. I am speaking 
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of those superintendents who seem to be so intoxicated with 
pride for having authority over others that they forget their real 
business. 

The term of employment in the Service is very uncertain and 
it is the great danger of the employees losing their positions 
through no fault of their own, which makes the profession ex- 
tremely hazardous for those who are faithful. As a result many 
of the schools are kept by tramp teachers who belong to the same 
class as a hobo or travelling quack doctor working only a few 
weeks or months in one place and moving on with no thought 
of ever returning to complete the task or shoulder responsibilities. 
No profession acquires dignity and stability under these condi- 
tions. The teacher or employee in the Indian School Service 
needs a profession insurance policy and longer lease on their 
positions. It is false economy for the school authorities to at- 
tempt to stimulate a teacher or employee to greater effort and 
efficiency by making their positions insecure. The constant weight 
of uncertainty produces enormous friction, lowering the efficiency 
of the employee and at the same time permanently retarding the 
whole work of educating the Indian. 

There should be a well organized salary schedule, whereby 
there may be proper increase of salary for the increase of 
efficiency. The teacher who possesses a fair amount of social 
conscience who does not forget that the development of children 
is their business, and who makes a real contribution to the effici- 
ency of the school system of which they are a part, should be given 
larger salaries, but those valuable in less degree should be re- 
warded accordingly, while those to whom “four P. M. and 
pay day” are such interesting goals, that it matters little what 
happens on the way to it, should not be long imposed upon 
helpless children. 

The responsibility of the Indian School employee is truly 
great indeed. His aim then ought to be to develop the highest 
system of efficiency. The authorities should have clearly in 
mind the paramount object which should control at every step 
in making a school system, viz.: the child, his welfare and his 
highest development. 

The Indian School Service is not established for the benefit of 
any other people but the Indians, and therefore it ought to be 
measured by the quality and quantity of its output; in other words 
by the number of children whom it reaches and by the success in 
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fitting these children to be useful members of society who are 
truly fitted for the world where they have the right to live. 
Therefore, the school must succeed in discovering the capacities 
which lie within each Indian pupil, and must develop these in 
such a way as to msure the richest possible return to the in- 
dividual and to the community; the type of social service which 
come from training for right living. 

There might be few in the Indian School Service, from 
the highest officials to the lowest employee in the field, who are 
secretly undermining the progressive Indian who is struggling 
for higher realms of life. A shrewd and sharp-witted business man 
said that it is very natural for some men to get the habit of 
begrudging and to be envious of other men but that this is more 
noticeable in the Indian Service than elsewhere. Just as soon 
as the young Indian men become efficiently educated and have the 
ability to carry out his own affairs, he is watched and scrutinized. 
If he is more successful than his white brother, there is a pres 
sure and every influence is exerted to pull him down; if he shows 
resistance, he is cast out. So in the Indian Service a few have 
worked faithfully building up and up-lifting the Indian race, 
while others are trying hard to pull down and destroy their 
product. 

Employees in the Indian Service have a most sacred charge 
to keep, and the fact is, that the business of moulding the minds 
of the young is the most important and most serious business 
that the Service undertakes. Those who are responsible for 
Indian education ought to have the profoundest interest in the 
children, for the very future of our civilization demands that 
our Indian Schools shall yield the largest possible returns in in- 
tellect, in character, in citizenship and in righteous manhood. 


Genoa, Neb. 


The Papagoes on the public domain have been given an Execu- 
tive order reservation of 2,000,000 acres. This confirms to them 
the land of their ancestors. The Papagoes have had an irriga- 
tion system for centuries and by wonderful ingenuity and in- 
dustry they have made the desert yield bountiful fields. The 
“giving” of the land ends a long fight for justice to the Papa- 
goes. They are allowed to keep what they have always had. 











Let My People Go* 


By Cartos Montezuma, M.D. (Apache) 


HE iron hand of the Indian Bureau has us in charge. The 

slimy clutches of horrid greed and selfish interests are grip- 

ping the Indian’s property. Little by little the Indian’s land 
and everything else is fading into a dim and unknown realm. 

The Indian’s prognosis is bad—unfavorable, no hope. The 
foreboding prodromic signs are visible here and there now—and 
when all the Indian’s money in the United States Treasury is 
disposed of—when the Indian’s property is all taken from him— 
when the Indians have nothing in this wide, wide world—when 
the Indians will have no rights, no place to lay their heads— 
and when the Indians will be permitted to exist only on the out- 
skirts of the towns—when they must go to the garbage boxes 
in alleys, to keep them from starving—when the Indians will be 
driven into the streets, and finally the streets will be no place for 
them—then what will the Indian Bureau do for them? Nothing, 
but drop them. The Indian Department will go out of business. 

In other words, when the Indians will need the most help in this 
world, that philanthropic department of the government that we 
call the Indian Bureau, will cease to exist; bankrupt with liabil- 
ities—billions and billions—no assets, O Lord, my God, what a 
fate has the Indian Bureau for my people. 

If we depend upon the employees of the Indian Bureau for 
our life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, we wait a long while. 
They are too busy looking after the machinery of Indian Affairs; 
they have no time to look ahead; they have no time to feel the 
pulse of the Indian; they have no time to think of outside mat- 
ters ; they have no time to adjust matters. “Well, what time have 
they?” you may ask. All of their time is devoted to the pleasure 
and will of their master at Washington, that we call the Indian 
Bureau. 

Blindly they think they are helping and uplifting, when in 
reality they are a hindrance, a draw-back and a blockade on the 
road that would lead the Indian to freedom, that he may find his 
true place in the realms of mortal beings. 


*Extract from Dr. Montezuma’s speech before the Lawrence Con- 
ference. This address has been published and circulated in a pamphlet. 
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The reservation Indians are prisoners ; they cannot do anything 
for themselves. We are on the outside, and it is the outsiders 
that must work to free the Indians from Bureauism. There 
is no fear of the general public. They are our friends. When 
they find out that we are not free, they will free us. We have 
a running chance with the public, but no chance with the Indian 
Bureau. 

The abolishment of the Indian Bureau will not only benefit the 
Indians, but the country will derive more money annually from 
the Indians than the government has appropriated to them. 
Why? Because by doing away with the Indian Bureau, you stop 
making paupers and useless beings, and start the making of pro- 
ducers and workers. 

Does this seem like a dream to you? Is your position a foreign 
attitude? From aloft, do you look down? MHave you gone so 
far as to forget your race? Have you quenched the spirit of our 
fathers? As their children, dare we stay back, hide ourselves 
and be dumb at this hour, when we see our race abused, mis- 
used and driven to its doom? If this be not so, then let what- 
ever loyalty and racial pride be in you awaken and manifest itself 
in this greatest movement of “Let My People Go!” 

The highest duty and greatest object of the Society of Ameri- 
can Indians, is to have a bill introduced in our next Congress 
to have the Indian Bureau abolished and to let the Indians go. 
We cannot be disinterested in this matter, we cannot be jealous 
or hate one another, we cannot quibble or be personal in this mat- 
ter. There must be no suspicion. 

We must act as one. Our hearts must throb with love—our 
souls must reach to God to guide us—and our bodies and souts 
must be used to gain our people’s freedom. 

In behalf of our people, with the spirit of Moses, I ask this— 
The United States of America—“Let My People Go.” 











Reservation Leaders, the Good and the Bad" 
By STEPHEN JONEs (Santee Sioux) 


receptive power of the mind of the Indian. Can he as- 
similate, and reproduce the ideals, and formulate moral stand- 
ards, which have been the highest development of the civilization 
with which we have come in contact? We answer in the af- 
firmative. We have seen the proof that an Indian can reach 
that highest development, that the Indian is endowed with a 
receptive mind. When an individual has reached that point in 
his life, his energies, and his influence will produce the power that 
will standardize the development of men. Leadership has been 
the crying need of our people. We want leaders. 

One of the greatest examples we have in the way of leader- 
ship is the life of George Washington, the father of this coun- 
try, how bravely this noble man lived, worked and died that this 
country might be free from the tyranny of another. He served 
this country through the bitter seven years of the Revolutionary 
War without compensation, giving his life that he might serve 
his fellow men and his country. May that spirit of heroism, 
and altruism be implanted and grow in us, that we may rise up 
and lead our people. 

We come here as delegates from our different reservations. 
We are leaders in a new movement, and let us, when we go back 
to our homes, become leaders in our households, in agricultural 
work, and in the industrial activities. 

We look over our reservations, then we see the condition of 
our people on their farms whose power and energy flee from 
lack of proper enthusiasm, because there was no inspiring leader. 

Education of the hand and heart means the development of 
a race, but we cannot leave out any portion of the man. If we 
develop the physical side alone he is not a man; if we develop the 
physical and the mental and leave out the spiritual side, we still 
have the man incomplete. It is therefore essential that the Indian, 
the man, be developed to the fullest measure. This school in 
our Convention city, Haskell Institute, is the exponent of high 


(a have been asked concerning the ability and 


* An address delivered before the Fifth Conference, Oct. 1, 1915. 
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ideals in the education of the Indian. Future leaders are the 
students of this school. It is therefore our business to give our 
support to the work of the different organizations working to de- 
velop the spiritual side. 

Leaders, let us also have sympathetic understanding of the ideas 
of the Indian Service. I have the conviction that the conditions 
among the Indians have improved in the last three years. In 
this length of time the Indian Office has improved the service as 
much as would have taken the Indian Office of former days ten 
or fifteen years, and it is because there is a man at the head who 
has the interest of the Indian at heart, and wants them to rise 
up. Mr. Sells has done a great work in his efforts to stamp 
out the liquor traffic and his short service commends itself. I 
hope that some form of recognition will be given to his work. 
Where in the past the liquor traffic on reservations was running 
high, today there is practically none. Some of the best men 
and women are now in the Service. Let us work with them. 

Leaders must be model characters. The idea of leadership 
held by some is for one to knock at every good endeavor. These 
people will attack the Indian Office and the reservation adminis- 
tration continually. Small factions have sprung up here and 
there, each contending for some specific thing. The dancing 
party, with its leaders, became strong and their achievements 
may result in good or bad. But even that party has leaders who 
are trained. They work and use every means to develop their 
ideas. 

I have known of a party, consisting of young Indians, who 
formed a society because the government withdrew the privi- 
lege of drawing rations. The Indians are aching to do something, 
leaders who are naturally leaders, are hungering to lead in some 
work. Hence, they will take anything that appears to be some- 
thing. We see the educated Indians returning from institutions ; 
they came, with education, to a place—a_ reservation—devoid 
of opportunities. The soil is poor, there are no business oppor- 
tunities, and consequently, after days of idleness the young Indian 
is influenced to be lazy and his ambition is broken. Many a 
young man has gone wrong because of the lack of someone 
to take that young Indian and help him to stand up and be a man. 
Many a young woman has gone to ruin because of the immoral 
influence prevailing on that reservation. Let there be some 
power to assist the young woman of our reservations. Cannot 
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you give encouragement and give your hand of kindness and 
helpfulness to the younger generation? Above all let us train the 
child from the day he can learn, in the right moral ideas. A 
white child at the age of fourteen is started in the high school, 
at the age of eighteen he is a full-fledged graduate and ready 
for college. Our Indian school training enables us to reach 
that stage at an advanced age or not at all. Some statistics illus- 
trate to us that the most ignorant class of people is the immi- 
grant; he has the lowest standard of intelligence—but let us look 
on our people. Some Indians today, at the age of fifty years, 
with all the education possible in this country are much more 
ignorant and illiterate than a child of eight years old should be. 
There are, according to the census report, more than one-half 
of the young Indians at the age when they ought to be in school, 
running wild—and there is the backward step again. On a 
reservation where there are 400 young Indians of that class they 
are a drawback to that reservation’s advancement. That is the 
problem. What are we to do? There ought to be the strongest 
co-operation with the Indian Service in elevating the morals of 
the Indians. I am sure the Indian Office is willing to co-operate 
with every good endeavor. There ought to be schools for all young 
Indians on reservations. Plans must be made to have classes 
in agriculture, mathematics, English and other studies. This is 
the real tendency in race development. So we say we need 
leaders to lead in the various activities. 


Social work among the Indians is another problem. In the 
large cities of our country, where there are hundreds of immi- 
grants who come in to be a part of the population, the really 
educated people foresaw the conditions that would come with 
the increasing of the foreign population and organized social cen- 
ters. They visit the homes of the foreigners, they teach the 
children music, language, and all such studies that will make them 
the best citizens. Is not some such plan possible among our 
people? Are we going to say, “let the Indian Bureau do this,” 
or is it something for us to do? 


If we are to exist, it is now high time that we develop social 
centers to assist in educating our people. A leader, an educated 
Indian, who goes about leading in all questionable activities, 
associating himself with every faction in order to get the pat-on- 
the-shoulder, and get the office which he seeks, is not the leader 
we want. The Indian reservation is a hidden gold mine of op- 
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portunity and the honest and upright leader will be the one to 
find it. 

Why does not a leader rise up for this work? In the world’s 
progress leaders are brought forth by the Almighty at critical 
times when a nation is at a crisis. Great necessities develop 
leaders. The greatest necessity is now here—our people are on 
the verge of emancipation and we need leaders. 

May we have that altruistic spirit, and may we throw away the 
spirit of egoism and defend our people. Let no one say, “I 
am,” and think of himself alone, but go forth and work for 
others. And may our ambition be for the elevating of our race. 
May our thoughts be spoken in reverence when we beseech 
our God: 

“Lord help me to live in such a self-forgetful way, that even 
when I want to pray my prayer shall be for others.” 

Santee, Neb. 


Secretary Lane to the Editor 


“Permit me, through you, to extend to your Conference my 
appreciation of your sympathetic interest in the effort I am mak- 
ing to preserve to the American Indian his self-respect and to 
develop in him self-confidence. 

“Civilization is based upon the gospel of work, and if the 
Indian is to survive, he must adopt this gospel as his own and 
prove his right to live under it. 

“T see no reason for discouragement. The Indians are proving 
more and more responsive every day to the effort we are mak- 
ing to remove them from the class of dependents and to give 
them wise counsel and guidance in the transition period. If we 
can have only a few years of settled policy, I believe we will 
see a marked change in the people of your race.’—FRANKLIN K. 
LANE. 











The Indian, the Country and the 
Government 


A Plea for an Efficient Indian Service* 


By Artuur C. PARKER (Seneca) 


T HERE is an Indian problem because there are three ele- 
ments contending for an adjustment of rights and author- 
ity. The first element is the Indian himself, the second is the 
American people and the third, the American government. The 
third element, which we may term the regulative, seeks or should 
seek to fuse the first and second elements and it acts as the 
balance between the first and second, endeavoring to throw the 
weight of protection or equity on one side or the other to pro- 
duce an equilibrium, this being the first function of democratic 
government. 

That there should be a problem in adjusting two races, one 
indigenous and small in numbers, and one that has intruded by 
millions is not strange, but the wonder is that less than 300,000 
Indians in a nation of ninety millions of white citizens should 
have remained so long an unassimilable element. It speaks 
volumes for the vitality of the quarter million and likewise 
indicates a certain lack of co-ordinated intelligence on the part 
of the eight dozen million and their elected government. This 
is not in disparagement or in a spirit of cynicism for many a 
statesman has said the same thing, and no less authority than 
our present Secretary of the Interior, recently said: 

“The government has no consistent philosophy either as to legisla- 
tion or as to administration touching Indian affairs.” 

The trouble with social agencies and with the government has 
been that though they have recognized a problem, each has 
failed to operate along the lines of first principles, and that an 
Indian Bureau with a constantly shifting head and personnel 
has failed to lay down a doctrine. The entire governmental 
programme has been characterized by evasions, by mistakes, by 


*An address presented to the 33d Annual Meeting of the Indian 
Rights Association, Hall of Physicians, Philadelphia, Dec. 15, ’15. 
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tardy corrections, by patch work make shifting and by tempor- 
ary or emergency legislation. 

The problem ought to be as plain as one in geometry. The 
theorem must be written down, the axioms and correlative 
theorems quoted, the angles and lines be worked out step by 
step until the demonstration is complete, the Q.E.D. written 
after it and this one problem erased from Uncle Sam’s black 
board. 

It will be useful, I believe to make a categorical survey of 
this problem and the factors of its adjustment. To do so and 
to measure the efficiency and usefulness of these factors is one 
of the purposes of this paper, but it will not be possible within 
this limited analysis to describe fully even some important sub- 
jects. 


I. Why the Indian Is Out of Adjustment 


The first element for consideration is the Indian who is re- 
quired to submit to special government. We have elsewhere 
intimated that Indians as a class need special protection and 
oversight because of their property interests, their lack of the 
rights of citizens and their debarment from the courts. 

In assuming to give protection the Indian Office not always 
because of its own fault or choosing, has often failed. In well 
intendent measures it has oft times been hampered by two things, 
the restraints of law and the lack of public interest. There are 
certain reforms and even existing measures in which both the 
Indian Office and the public must mutually work together to 
bring into actuality. 

In dealing with its wards the old idea of repression rather 
than liberation has often seemed the dominating feature of the 
Indian Bureau. This has lead constantly to charges of tyranny, 
to czar-like ruling and star-chamber judgments. These facts 
are so patent to the investigator that Dr. Cleveland in his report 
to the Joint Commission says: “All the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment has been set to work to repress rather than to provide 
means for justly dealing with a large population that has no 
political rights.” 

The present day reservation Indians are individuals whose 
civil rights are limited, who have no, or limited, initial freedom 
of action and who have a faulty or prohibitive standing in the 
higher courts. It is such a body of people that the Indian 
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Bureau seeks to educate to the point of healthy citizenship. 
Under the circumstances this is a vast undertaking and is well 
nigh impossible. 

Dr. Cleveland in his report on the administration of the 
Indian Office states that the legal status of the Indian and his 
property is the condition that makes governmental protection 
obligatory. I should rather say that it IS THE LACK OF 
LEGAL STATUS THAT MAKES THE TASK SO ARDU- 
OUS and complex. The ordinary citizen who knows his gen- 
eral rights so well can have no adequate appreciation of what 
an ill-defined status means to a mass of people. In an address 
at the Mohonk Conference in 1914, I endeavored to explain this 
basic need of a determination of the legal status of the Indian. 
In the language of the leaders of the Indian race as expressed 
in the platforms of the Society of American Indians: “So long 
as the Indian has no definite or assured status in the nation, so 
long as the Indian does not know who he is or what his privileges 
and duties are, there can be no hope of substantial progress for 
our race. With one voice we declare our first and chief request 
is that Congress shall provide for a careful and wise definition 
of Indian status.” 

A second consideration preventing the prompt bestowal of 
just rights is the inability of the Indians to enter suits for tribal 
claims directly in the United States Court of Claims. The law 
at present requires the granting of permission by Congress. An 
Indian therefore lacks a right in court granted to every other 
nationality on the face of the globe, resident or non-resident. 
We doubt that the Indian Bureau, though specially charged with 
guardian rights, knows what all the claims of its wards are. 
We doubt that it would care to give a list of even the known 
claims or to express an opinion as to their value. As trustee 
ought it not be its function to prosecute these claims in behalf 
of the tribal claimants? If it fails to do this is it an efficient 
trustee and an honest guardian? As a matter of fact the gov- 
ernment owes the Indians millions of dollars. Many large funds 
have been appropriated for governmental purposes until the 
accounting or lack of tabulation has made it difficult to know 
what an audit would reveal. Certainly at present the officials 
responsible do not know the condition of the funds in their 
charge. 

This leads us to a third fundamental, consideration, that of 
the division in severalty on the books of the department of all 
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tribal and trust funds. Bulk holdings and bulk assessment must 
be abolished. The individual Indian must know his financial 
holding and must be able to see its diminuation through Con- 
gressional, by reimbursable or by individual appropriation or 
expenditure. 

A fourth right of the Indians is to know what the department 
is doing or intends to do. Every contemplated move or project 
should be thoroughly and painstakingly explained. The Indians 
must know what is being done to them and for them, with their 
money or with public money. They must know the purpose of 
action if they are to be educated as responsible citizens, other- 
wise they will remain dispirited passive spectators only. THE 
INDIAN DEPARTMENT OUGHT NEVER TO FORGET 
THAT THE MAKING OF CITIZENS WHO ARE INTEL- 
LIGENT MEN AND WOMEN AND WHO SHALL BE 
RESPONSIVE TO ALL THE NECESSITIES AND DE- 
MANDS OF THE AGE, IS ITS CHIEF FUNCTION. Every 
act of the Indian Bureau should be measured by these princi- 
ples.* The first demand of an American citizen is to know 
every pronouncement of the government affecting his personal 
rights and property. Newspapers and official documents quickly 
bring to the public mind news of any policy or law affecting 
public welfare. The government as the guardian of the Indian 
must exercise its authority to speedily notify and to explain to 
all Indians in their several tribal capacities, the various Federal 
rulings and laws effecting tribal and individual interests. Until 
the Bureau recognizes the primary right of the Indians to have 
a full knowledge of their affairs of their rights and of acts 
designed to affect their interests, it will not be fulfilling a just 
function of an American institution, designed to promote equity, 
education and good citizenship.7 

The Society ol American Indians has for several years argued 
that this information should be commonly available and in the 
1915 platform adopted at Lawrence, Kans., plank 6 succiently 
sets forth its argument and requests. 

It would likewise be of great value to constantly acquaint 
the Indians of the various tribes and bands with the business 
routine of Indian administration in public meetings held by the 
superintendent or other officials. Laws and rulings could be 
read and the Indians given the privilege of discussing their 





* Commissioner Sells is consistently working along these lines. 
+See Quarterly Journal, Vol. III, No. 3, Page 149. 
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tribal necessities and the government might even go so far as 
to consult the tribes as to the expenditures of their tribal funds 
for tribal purposes, so long as tribal funds remain. It ought 
not to be assumed that the Indian viewpoint is entirely wrong 
and that the government viewpoint is always right. These two 
ideas of publication and consultation are co-ordinate and are of 
primary importance in creating interested and responsive citizen- 
ship. No Indian Commissioner should state that he finds it of 
extreme value to consult with Indians only to explain how he 
was right and they wrong. They should not have the oppor- 
tunity to form erroneous opinion through lack of information. 


II. The Will of the People 


As social elements arising out of the desire of good citizens 
to protect the American Indian and bring them to citizenship 
there are such bodies as the Indian Rights Association, the 
National Indian Association, the Boston Industries League and 
Citizenship Committee, the Society of American Indians and 
the Lake Mohonk Conference. Besides these there are various 
state and local societies such as the Friends of the Florida In- 
dians and the California Indian Association. 

These organizations have no direct power to affect the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, though all in varying degrees 
exercize an influence in many cases direct, upon the welfare 
and destiny of Indians. These societies bring about their re- 
sults by securing correct information, advocating just measures, 
in revealing dangers and frauds and in influencing public opinion. 
Public opinion jis difficult to educate and yet once aroused is a 
powerful agent for good or evil. But to create an opinion in 
the public mind one must make the public think. Generally 
speaking the public thinks as newspapers, magazines, theatres 
and personal economic interests dictate. More persons will 
think of the American Indians tonight as a moving picture author 
wishes them to do than will think as the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion wishes. And yet this organization and every other dedi- 
cated to a similar purpose must never cease its publicity cam- 
paigns. 

Picking up a report of the Indian Rights Association by 
random chance I opened the fourth annual report issued in 
1887. I find this principle of supplying the public with infor- 
mation well understood. The first title in the recapitulation of 
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the Association's labors is “Public Information.” Just above 
it is this paragraph: “The Association seeks to arouse public 
sentiment in behalf of justice for the Indian through the des- 
semination of reliable information, and when this sentiment is 
aroused to concentrate its influence upon Washington.” This 
is true wisdom. Strike the iron with the hammer until it be- 
comes hot, if there be no forge, and then concentrate not on 
more hammering or more heat but upon bending the iron to fit 
its purpose. Long ago the I. R. A. laid down a philosophic 
course. The intelligent public must be enlightened and moved to 
action. The growl of public opinion and the newspaper write-up 
both have a powerful effect on Indian administration. The In- 
dian Bureau must have constant publicity and even adverse 
criticism. Unjust criticism often spurs on action that a former 
sense Of security would not have prompted. To progress one 
must feel the lash now and then that he may do better now than 
his previous best. I believe that I see already changes wrought 
in the Indian Bureau through the wise suggestion of purely social 
forces. I believe I detect a desire on the part of the Bureau 
to obtain public confidence, I believe I may safely judge that 
the Bureau is made happy by newspaper articles appreciative 
of its acts, and that it desires you and I to know the favorable 
opinion of the press. At the same time I scarcely believe that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs would publicly admit that it was 
being influenced and taught by non-governmental sources, and 
dite instances. To do so would be to depart from bureauism. 

The social factor reaches the political and influences it not 
only by publicity and by investigation but by personal interviews 
with the officials of the Interior Department, the Indian Bureau 
and of Congress. The social power is mainly that derived from 
forceful presentation of truth about Indian affairs. Nearly all 
the reforms and improvements of the Indian service have come 
out of the non-political mind, or have resulted directly or in- 
directly from its suggestions or pressure brought to bear by it. 
Likewise many of the mistakes, abuses and unjust actions of 
administration have come because of the force of the pressure 
of evil social forces seeking Indian property. 

This brings us to consider another branch of the social factor 
which has no direct concern with social ends, ethically speaking. 
This is the business interest. Of legitimate business interests 
dealing fairly and openly there can be only commendation. The 
danger to the Indian lies in the crooked business interest, in- 
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dividual or corporate,—that seeks to prey upon his manhood and 
his property. Indian lands, grazing rights, mineral interest, 
water rights and trust funds are all highly desirable commodi- 
ties. The crooked business interest organizes to get these things 
irrespective of the results to the Indian. To entrench themselves 
these corrupt forces influence the public mind, influence the In- 
dian Office, exercise power over Congressmen and hire shrewd 
agents to fight their schemes and legal battles to successful issues. 
Here, then, is one of the largest elements of our problem, this 
problem of business morals. It does not affect the Indian alone 
nor have its origin on Indian reservations alone. Its roots pene- 
trate to the very bottom of our economic system. Jf there were 
no dishonest citizens and no crooked business concerns preying 
on Indian property and manhood, the Indian problem would be 
extremely simple. The major portion of our problem is a white 
man’s problem and concerns itself with the moral education of 
white men. 

There are corrupt Indians to be sure, but if white men living 
on or near reservations were not land sharks, whisky dealers, 
gamblers, thieves and vice peddlers, the native corruption of 
the Indian would be reduced to a minimum and would easily be 
controlled. The great mission of the social and religious ele- 
ments of our civilization is as much to protect the Indians from 
the corruption of civilization as it is to teach him its virtues. 
The efforts of the Indians themselves must be to understand 
and avoid the evils of civilization. To create this effort must 
be the function of religion and education as supplied by mis- 
sionaries and by schools. 


III. The Government in Its Relation to the Indians 


Standing between the citizens and the Indians is a special 
department of the Government, the Indian Office whose chief 
is the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The United States 
government plainly intends to do something for and with the 
Indians. Now just what does it intend to do? Where can we 
find in letters of brass nailed to the walls of the Indian Office 
the legend of its purpose? Where shall we find an Ephialtes 
to bring down the tablets of Solon to the agora, that he who 
runs may read? 

Once the United States through its Indian Office would lay 
down an Indian policy and a definite code of principles, both the 
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government, the people and the Indians could work out the prob- 
lem with intelligence and with a knowledge that action was 
productive. 

Let us assume that the object of the Indian Office is first to 
bring to the Indians a dynamic knowledge of civilization; second 
to prepare the Indians for self support and self protection; third 
to prepare the Indians for full citizenship; fourth to conserve 
all their interests until the Indians can assume individual control. 


In the past, and at present in a diminished degree, there was 
and is need for an extraordinary concern over the Indian popu- 
lation. Special care is necessary because the Indians as a people 
are not complete citizens. They do not have the rights of citi- 
zens because Congress has determined otherwise, for reasons 
deemed just. But while Indians have not the rights of citizens 
neither have they the rights of aliens or foreigners resident in 
the country. Not all Indians have the same status in the eyes 
of the law, but all reservation Indians have certain common re- 
strictions. Indians have no individual rights in the courts and 
his easy access to them is barred. Tribal or reservation Indians 
may not manage their own property or control the expenditure 
of their trust funds. The Indian Office therefore acts as a 
guardian, a trustee and an educator. In the exercise of these 
functions to what extent is the manner of performance kept con- 
sistent with the constituted purpose of the Indian Office, as we 
have postulated it to be? Likewise we may wisely inquire what 
factors prevent consistent action and the most efficient service. 

Three things clog the pivot of the balances. Three things give 
false weight and prevent equilibrium. First, is the ignorance or 
incapacity of the Indian Office and its officials; second, is the 
rapacity of evilly devised business interests; third, is the igno- 
rance and apathy of the Indians themselves. 


The second consideration as we have pointed it out is the 
greatest incubus. Crooked business fosters crooked politics in 
order to wear the wig and gown of the court to cover its actions. 
The Indians are robbed every day by politically entrenched 
thieves who hide behind the technicalities of law. Nowhere un- 
less it be in the Congress itself does predatory business lobby 
for privilege so insistently as within the Indian Office itself. With 
the hands of Esau and the carefully concealed voice of Jacob 
the crooked business agent pleads with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs or his field superintendents for the possession of 
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water rights, grazing rights, mineral rights, land rights, timber 
rights, banking privilege, contracts and for business opportunity 
in general. The Congressman or Senator pressed hard by power- 
ful constituents writes a new law, carefully phrased or he stalks 
into the Indian Office and shakes his fist in the face of the 
Commissioner. 

With a Commissioner appointed for the satisfaction of party 
politics, with politics influencing in any direct way the tenture 
of the office of the Indian Bureau, political interests and crooked 
business will have considerable influence and the constituted pur- 
pose of the Bureau be subverted or made less effective. It is 
thus seen that under political party domination the Bureau is 
required to operate under conditions most unfavorable to com- 
plete justice to the Indian. So encumbered the Indian Office 
and the government cannot give a just administration. 

Beyond the political encumbrances of the Indian Office are 
the defects of its own organization. The Office has, since its 
organization, confused its functions and the control of its opera- 
tions.* As pointed out by Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, Director 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, in his Lake 
Mohonk address these organic defects are, first, those due to a 
failure to distinguish the functions of guardianship from those 
of trusteeship, and second those due to a failure to distinguish 
the functions of the “line’’ from the functions of the “staff.” 
These terms are used to describe respectively the operative work- 
ing force and the inspecting and accounting force. 

The Indian Bureau has an amazing task. It is the laboratory 
for manmaking. Here are brewed the theories, here are con- 
cocted the elixirs, here are compounded the panaceas. In the 
middle of one experiment the chemist is shifted. His crucible 
is drenched with a land grabber’s chloroform, a clever politi- 
cian throws in pork hook, a mining interest casts in some steel 
shavings and the stockman mixes in a lump of cyanide. A new 
Commissioner steps to the task, tries to clear the table and serves 
the compound, mixed with his own healing balm. The red man 
swallows the dose. Alas, too many chemists have spoiled the 
elixir and Poor Lo is put in the cauldron and boiled over again. 
Little wonder in his misery he is like Frankenstein’s creation. 
And so the Indian will become exactly what his laboratory manu- 
factured environment makes him. 


* Recent changes have improved these conditions. 
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Data of the Solution 


Out of our brief survey of some of the salient points of our 
problem we may attempt to formulate our data of solution. For 
the benefit of the Indian: 

ist, We must know who the Indian is and what his rights are. 
A uniform series of grades must be established leading tribal 
Indians step by step out of the old conditions into the new. We 
must have a Congressional determination of their legal status. 

2d, We must admit all Indian claims, after a review before a 
competent board, to the court of claims. Once these claims are 
settled the hold on the property rights and vested interests of 
the tribal life will be broken. The money value of the past will 
be absorbed. The present coherence of tribal life and activity 
is the financial value attached to it. The tribal claim real or 
fancied is one of the greatest barriers to progress. Let the 
United States fulfill its moral obligation to its wards. 

3d, The duty long urged by friends of the Indian is the break- 
ing up of tribal funds into individual appointments. Annuities 
and doles foster pauperism and conserve the tribe. Break up 
tribal funds and write to each man his account, to be paid in 
whole or part when good judgment determines, and you have 
broken the financial interest in the tribe. At the same stroke 
you have enlarged the interests of the Indian and given him a 
country. 

4th, Let the Indian know what is being done with him and 
for him and the reason for governmental action. Treat the red 
man as a man who is training for citizenship and let him have 
the facts that affect his development as a citizen. 

5th, Give the Indians real protection in the fight for their prop- 
erty interest and their personal rights. If there is prejudice 
against them in local courts let the guardian government pay 
the court for the expense. If necessary let the Federal govern- 
ment pay the community the Indian’s portion of local taxes until 
the Indian can do so himself. Demand a genuine respect for 
the Indian’s rights as a potential citizen and protect these rights 
vigorously. The present Indian administration is doing effective 
work in this line, but even more can be done. 

6th, Give the Indian a real education and get him in school early 
enough to fit him by age and grade to enter white schools. 

The chief aim of all these demands is the creation of a moral 
man responsive and vigorous, and the development of a valuable 
citizen. Indians must no longer have a forced feeding. They 
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must not be stuffed with food and medicine, no matter how good 
it is for white men living the lives of normal citizens. They must 
be educated to intensely desire all the fundamental things of a 
healthy civilized man.* 

In all these things the Indians themselves have much to do. 
They must exercise their moral fiber and digest the food enlighten- 
ment supplies, else they will have no strength at all, but become 
flabby degenerates. The point is to make the Indian fight, give 
him something to fight for. 

As for the work of the social factor: The functions of volun- 
tary organizations must remain largely in lines, the supplying of 
information to the public for the purpose of educating public 
sentiment and checking predatory business or political interests. 
Our societies ought to co-operate in a definite program for sup- 
plying the newspapers with facts. Dictionaries, encyclopoedias 
almanacs, school text books all need re-editing by the friends 
of the Indian. Publishers of fiction and reference works might 
well be educated by letters written by friends of Indian progress. 
Newspaper and magazine editors ought to be importuned to 
look through new spectacles. 

More and more voluntary associations ought to investigate and 
inspect Indian schools, agencies and reservations. Carefully 
should they study the business interests reaching out for Indian 
properties. Zealously should they watch the execution of the 
Indian laws and rulings. 

As a social factor, as the public conscience on Indian affairs, 
no organization has been or is more effective than the Indian 
Rights Association. Its history is one of wonderful activity. It 
could not and cannot do everything, but it has brought about 
some of the most remarkable reforms in Indian administration. 
In this organization the present recording secretary is one of the 
most versatile and keen-minded men of my acquaintance, its 
attorney one of the most able students of the Indian law and a 
veritable eagle whose eyes see deep into the intricacies of legis- 
lation. Its president and corresponding secretary have distin- 
guished records. It is as fortunate in its personnel as in its 


* These primary desires must be a desire to live, the desire of prop- 
erty, the desire of knowledge, the desire of power and the desire of 
esteem. Beside these will cume the desire for good and happiness, the 
desire for liberty and the desire for organized society. With the 
cultivation of desire comes the sense of value and the exercise of 
every moral quality. Correct development of the Indian will affect his 
taste for things and bring a true appreciation of institutions and of 
personal obligation. 
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history. As a descendant of the red race I wish to voice my ap- 
preciation of that association and its services. To fail to do 
so would be unjust and ungrateful. 

Concerning the social factors of the adjustment I only have 
this to say: If religion is the heart of the regenerated man, they 
are the vertebra in the plan for a new era for the Indian. 

Lastly we are to consider the Indian Office. Here we find a 
fundamental necessity for several things, the first of which is a 
definite and known policy clearly stated. By these principles 
the value and wisdom of all acts must be measured. The next 
need is a thorough reorganization of the Bureau as a Commis- 
sion that shall be absolutely non-political. This Commission must 
be charged with the work of definitely settling the problems of 
Indian administration. The Commissioners must be made re- 
sponsible. No business interest and no politician must be able 
to brow-beat or remove them. They must be as accountable as 
the officials of the United States Post Office, and subordinate em- 
ployees must be made to see a clear duty for which each is 
responsible. 

The problem must then be dealt with as one affecting men and 
fellow men. Brutish employees must not be allowed to remain 
as one of these “doctors of social hygiene.” The proposed Com- 
mission therefore in selecting officers and employees must make 
training and personal fitness a primary requisite. The Com- 
missioners ought to clarify their judgment and educate them- 
selves in the principles of human development. The work is not 
for uneducated men or for men who know little of the history of 
social development. 

The things for which I have argued are not all new and not 
all original. Most of you have heard them all before. My pur- 
pose, however, is to emphasize the importance of insisting on 
first principles, on a clear statement of facts, of a fair presenta- 
tion of conditions to the Indian and to the public and upon the 
immediate necessity of a responsible Indian service whose ofh- 
cials are not the toys of political trading. 

In a concern for the immediate things that present themselves 
let us not forget the deeper causes. This is an age of science. 
Let us not forget that there is a human science and that it can 
be applied to this task of race regeneration. With a definite 
purpose, with scientific method, with logical application we shall 
have genuine results, and our laboratory may view its finished 
product, a vigorous American Indian citizen. 














My Boyhood Days 


By CHauncey YELLOW Rose (Sioux) 


WAS born in the southern part of what now is Montana and 

as a boy lived with my people, the Lacota oyate or Sioux 
nation, roaming on the plains of what are now South and North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana, principally hunting, 
fishing and chasing buffaloes, occasionally my people going on 
the warpath upon the adjacent tribes and the white emigrants 
to the western country. 

My father was named Tasinagi, or Yellow Robe, and was a 
son of a hereditary chief. He equally won his title of chieftain- 
ship as a fearless warrior, runner, and great hunter. 

My mother was a niece of Sitting Bull, and she was noted for 
her Indian beauty and her gentle, shy nature. She was called 
Tahcawin, meaning female deer. She was skilled in every line 
of native art, and a faithful mother. I remember how she used 
to carry me on her back. I was her favorite child because I 
was her first born. 

When I was still an infant, my father and mother gave a 
big feast to the chiefs, warriors and medicine men of the tribe 
in my honor and brought me before them. They named me 
Canowicakte, meaning kill in woods, and allowed one of the 
chiefs to pierce both of my ears with a sharp instrument, and 
my father gave away two of his best ponies. This signified that 
I would have the right to wear ear rings. 

My grandfather was a giant in stature and strength, and so 
was grandmother. They were my tutors in legends. Many 
hours I used to spend in their buffalo hide tepees beside the 
bright campfire, to list to their strange stories that had been 
handed down for generations. I was expected to commit to 
memory all these stories, that I might be able to relate them to 
my children. I was taught to respect and reverence the Great 
Spirit, which was as an essential to this life, to know the im- 
portance of the past history of the tribe and to study the great 
and inspiring deeds of the famous chiefs, warriors and medicine 
men. Besides these things my early training in the old customs 
was to learn how to make bows and arrows for hunting, riding 
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on ponies bareback, following buffalo in the chase, footracing, 
wrestling, swimming, and enduring all hardships. 

Sometimes during a morning of winter blizzard my father 
used to wake me up out of my warm bed of buffalo robes and 
dare me to go out and lay down in the deep snow and roll in 
it naked. This was not as a punishment but a test in endurance. 

I often followed my father on his hunting trips through the 
forest and watched him slay a deer or an elk. Many times I 
have helped him to lift a deer on his back or to drag one home 
on the snow. Living next to nature and by close observation 
I became familiar with the peculiar characteristics and habits of 
the animals and the birds. 

How I killed my first buffalo, as we were roaming from place 
to place at the foot of the Black Hills, in the autumn when the 
Indian summer was most beautiful: We had camped along the 
shores of the Belle Fourche river. At this time I was living 
with my uncle and aunt. They had a large herd of ponies and 
my duty was to look after the ponies from early morn to late 
at night, while Uncle Iron Plume did all the buffalo hunting. 
One day while my uncle was away, it was announced throughout 
the camp that a large herd of buffaloes was moving towards it, 
and all the ablebodied men as well as boys were preparing for 
the chase. I could not resist from going. I kept my eyes on 
aunt and when she went out of the tepee to hang up some buffalo 
meat to dry, I picked up my arrow quiver and a piece of buffalo 
raw hide rope and running to the ponies on the field caught my 
fleet-footed pony and joined the hunting party. When we were 
out five or six miles from the camp we saw the buffalo herd, 
something like two or three thousand, calves and all, grazing on 
a broad stretch of low land. We made an advance towards the 
buffaloes behind the hills and then we made charge upon them, 
shouting warwhoops as we went. The great buffalo herd 
stampeded towards the west, a thick cloud of dust rising behind 
them. My pony was so excited that I could not control him. 
Reaching the buffaloes through the smoke of dust, I was right 
among them. They rubbed against my side as they ran. My 
pony turned his ears down and raced with the herd. I was afraid 
at first, thinking if I fell off my pony I would be tramped to death 
by the buffaloes. Finally I gained confidence in myself and 
drew my bow and arrows out from the quiver at my belt and 
sent the first arrow into a yearling buffalo on my right. She 
staggered and dropped out of the stampede, and so I shot an- 
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other arrow into her. My last arrow was effective. She finally 
lay down and died, killed with the bow and arrows I myself had 
made. With much pleasurable emotions within my heart to see 
the dead buffalo before me, I dismounted and tied my pony 
to a sage brush and skinned the buffalo the way my father and 
uncle had taught me to do. My intention was to pack the whole 
buffalo on my pony, but I realized it was impossible to do so 
for I rode on bare back. I only took the hide and hind quarter. 
First I threw the buffalo hide across the pony’s back. He 
smelled the blood, and how he bucked and kicked until he threw 
it off. I took some blood and rubbed on his nose and face; this 
made him submissive, I had no more trouble with him. I loaded 
the meat on his back and rode him for home. I reached the 
camp late in the evening, unpacked the load from my pony by 
the tepee and turned the pony loose. 

I was thirsty, hungry and tired from the long ride. I entered 
the tepee. My uncle and aunt greeted me gladly, for they had 
begun to worry about me. Uncle returned before I did; he had 
killed one or two big buffaloes on that day. My aunt was just 
roasting one whole side of buffalo ribs over the fire. I lay 
down on a bed of buffalo robes resting myself while they were 
slicing the delicious roasted ribs for supper. In the meantime 
my uncle asked me about the chase. I told him it was a big suc- 
cess, everybody killed one or two buffaloes. He said: “Did you 
kill one?” I told him I did. I went out and brought in my 
trophy of the chase. They were greatly surprised and pleased 
with the success of my first buffalo chase. 

My people did not kill buffalo or other game for pleasure. 
They only killed for use; but the white man came and killed 
them off for sport. 

How I saw the first white man was an event of my life. At 
one of the trading posts on the Missouri river, where my parents 
went to trade, my brother and I were out playing around the 
camp and saw a strange looking man coming toward us. The 
man had long hair and a beard and wore a large hat and fringed 
buckskin suit. He carried a musket on his shoulder. I could 
not distinguish as to whether he was a man or an animal of 
some kind. As he came nearer us I concluded he was an evil 
spirit. I gave a loud scream, leaving my brother behind me and 
ran back to my father in the tepee, threw my arms around his 
neck, cried and told him what I had seen, but he laughed and 
said that it was a white man, and told us not to go very far away 
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or the white man would kidnap us, but since then I have learned 
not to fear the white man. 

Thus | spent my boyhood days with my people on the great 
plains until I was fifteen years of age. My dreams for glory in 
the Indian world vanished from my vision. Against my own 
wishes I was given to General R. H. Pratt to take to school in 
the far east. On the way to the east I wore my full Indian 
costume, long hair, feathers, blanket, leggings, moccasins and 
painted face, not knowing a word of English, not having seen 
a book or a school house before. After my arrival at Carlisle, 
my photograph was taken for curiosity’s sake and then I was 
stripped of my native costume. They cut my long hair and put 
me in a bath tub of warm water with plenty of soap. And thus 
began my first process in civilization. I was dressed in a new 
suit of civilized clothes, which was as uncomfortable to my 
physical nature as the new and strange environment was in break- 
ing my spirit. Never had I experienced such home-sickness as 
I did then. How many times I have watched the western sky 
and cried within my broken heart wishing to see my father 
and mother again and be free on the plains. 

As a student, at first, I was shy, and mistrusted my teachers 
in spite of their kindness to me, until I learned their language 
and ways,—then I appreciated them. 

In a few years I was able to have full sway in the athletics, 
in the gaiety of the students’ life and in the work of the class 
room, I spent my vacations in various ways,—on the harvest 
fields, attending the Moody Summer School at Northfield, and 
on the Atlantic sea coast. Before I left Carlisle, at the opening 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, I was selected 
to represent the North American Indians at the Congress of 
Nations. I graduated with honor from the class of ’95, and soon 
after entered the school service under the government. 

During my school days in Carlisle I was under the fatherly 
care of General R. H. Pratt, LL. D., the founder of Carlisle. 
Today I owe to him all that I am. 














The Remnants of the Powhatan Tribe 


By Rev. Puitie B. Gorpon (Ojibway) 
(From The Missionary ) 

I] ARDLY one-half hour’s ride east from Richmond in Vir- 

ginia on the West Point extension of the Southern Rail- 
way, we come to the Pamunkey River, which at the point where 
the railroad crosses it, takes a long sweep southward and then 
east and then north. The area of land thus enclosed constitutes 
the present home of the Pamunkey Indians. One alights from 
the train either at White House or two miles further on, at 
Lester Manor; whence by travelling a mile more by a footpath 
through the woods, he comes to the Indian village located in the 
middle of the Pamunkey Reservation. 

The village itself consists of a group of small one-storied 
buildings, and nearly all are painted white. Each house is sur- 
rounded by a small plot of fenced-in garden. In the rear are 
generally a small barn and one or two out-houses and corn cribs. 
The houses are not unlike those to be seen on the far western 
Reserves, each house not large enough for a family of more than 
five or six. These houses are kept in good repair and one Indian 
of the 140 residents of the village is a painter by trade. 

As near the center of the wide group of houses as possible is 
located the small public school, furnished free of cost and pro- 
vided with teachers by the State of Virginia. On an adjoining 
lot is the Christian church-building. 

The character of these Indians, of course, has changed much 
during the past century, and especially since the civil war. As 
to their numbers, they have gradually dwindled away, until there 
are not more than twenty-five families. Of late years they 
seem to have gradually awakened to the consciousness of what 
it means to be Indians. At the Jamestown Exposition of a few 
years ago, they portrayed the leading incidents in the history of 
Captain John Smith, and from time to time they still present 
their little play in neighboring towns and cities. The Indians 
now appreciate the significance of their Indian blood much more 
than in the olden days. They are especially proud of the fact 
that they ride in the “white cars” of the railroad trains, and are 
not held to come within the provisions of the “Jim Crow” law, 
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which compels railroads to furnish separate coaches for colored 
people. They boast particularly that they have never intermarried 
with the negro. In earlier times some did marry negroes but 
were immediately separated from the tribe. Some of the In- 
dians have married whites, and but for their tenacity to old 
traditions would have long ago been merged by this means with 
the white race. 

The Pamunkies are Indians, therefore, in a true sense, pure 
Americans. And what I think gives them a further claim to 
be true Americans—a fact which will cause surprise to readers 
born in prejudice and taught by one-sided historians—are singu- 
larly free from crime. They are uniformly peaceable and well- 
behaved. And what will sound to many most incredible, there 
has never been a criminal action approaching a felony among 
them. There is no policeman on the Reservation. In the rare 
case of trouble the Chief makes the arrests himself, and he acts 
likewise as justice of the peace, assisted, in the more important 
cases by a council sitting as jurors. All ordinary and minor dis- 
putes are thus settled according to laws of the Indians’ own 
making. The government of the tribe is a most interesting 
feature. A chief is elected every four years by ballot, and the 
ballots are corn and peas! Every male person over eighteen is 
entitled to vote, and as each name of the candidates is called 
out, steps forward and deposits either a grain of corn or a pea. 
After all have voted the candidate who has the most peas has 
won, and is declared elected. The chief is assisted by a council 
of seven members. Meetings are held in the little schoolhouse at 
stated intervals, and the affairs of the tribe are freely discussed. 

The present Chief, Kieta Kieto, has held the office continu- 
ously for many years, which goes a great way towards explain- 
ing his popularity as well as his talent for leadership. The 
leader’s personality is the force that keeps the little band together. 
The Chief whose guest I was honored to be, is thoroughly In- 
dian, witty, figurative in his language, of impressive demeanor, 
and full of interesting tales of the days of long ago. Here and 
there I noticed a tingle of regret in the tones of his voice, as he 
told of the happy, happy days that have passed forever. Keita 
Kieto has raised successfully a large family, and there still live 
with him a son and three daughters, excellent children, speak- 
ing perfect English, and lovers of music. My hope is that the 
chief will never allow any whites to come in and help to “civilize” 
his family. 
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In this respect, it struck me as passing strange that these 
Indians have been left in comparative peace for many decades, 
although their country teems with historical spots. Here in the 
vic’ 1ity lived America’s three greatest sons, Powhatan, Wash- 
in,.u, Robert E. Lee. Powhatan was the greatest of the In- 
dian kings, and here we stand upon the site of one of his vil- 
lages. Across the river lies buried the brother of Powhatan, 
Opechancanough, himself a noted warrior. On a hill, seen from 
Kieta Kieto’s house is where George Washington first met the 
future first lady of the land, Martha Custis. General Lee had 
his favorite mansion in ante bellum days within sight of the 
Reservation. And here, too, could have been heard the boom of 
the guns at Fair Oaks or Seven Pines. 

Even a synopsis of the history of this small band of Indians, 
as they have come down the three centuries or more since Cap- 
tain John Smith met them and praised them and became their 
friend, would no doubt be interesting, no matter how badly writ- 
ten. But lack of space does not permit me to tell the story. 


The Massacre at Lawrence, Kansas 


HE city of Lawrence was, on the evening of August 20, 
1863, one of the most thriving towns between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains. At daybreak on the next day 
it was a heap of ruins. A gang of guerrillas, 800 strong, under 
Quantrell, crossed the Missouri River on the evening of the 
20th, and pushed forward to Lawrence, where they arrived just 
before daybreak. Guards were posted around the town so as 
to prevent all escape, and the work of pillage and murder at once 
commenced. The attack was wholly unexpected, and there was 
not the least show of resistance. The citizens were massacred 
by the light of their burning houses and their bodies flung into 
wells and cisterns. In one case twelve men were driven into a 
building. where they were shot down, and the house burned over 
their bodies. The number of victims is stated at 180, including 
the Mayor and the principal citizens—From Harper's Weekly, 
Sept. 5, 1863. 
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The Indian’s Awakening* 


By ZitKaLa-Sa (Sioux) 


| snatch at my eagle plumes and long hair. 

A hand cut my hair; my robes did deplete. 
Left heart all unchanged; the work incomplete. 
These favors unsought, I’ve paid since with care. 
Dear teacher, you wished so much good to me, 
That though I was blind, I strove hard to see. 
Had you then, no courage frankly to tell 
Old race-problems, Christ e’en failed to expel? 


My light has grown dim, and black the abyss 
That yawns at my feet. No bordering shore; 
No bottom e’er found by hopes sunk before. 
Despair I of good from deeds gone amiss. 
My people, may God have pity on you! 

The learning I hoped in you to imbue 

Turns bitterly vain to meet both our needs. 
No Sun for the flowers,—vain planting seeds. 


I’ve lost my long hair; my eagle plumes too. 
From you my own people, I’ve gone astray. 

A wanderer now, with no where to stay. 

The Will-o-the-wisp learning, it brought me rue. 
It brings no admittance. Where I have knocked 
Some evil imps, hearts, have bolted and locked. 
Alone with the night and fearful Abyss 

I stand isolated, life gone amiss. 


Intensified hush chills all my proud soul. 

Oh, what am I? Whither bound thus and why? 
Is there not a God on whom to rely? 

A part of His Plan, the atoms enroll? 

In answer, there comes a sweet Voice and clear, 
My loneliness soothes with sounding so near. 

A drink to my thirst, each vibrating note. 

My vexing old burdens fall far remote. 


*Copyright, 1916. 
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“Then close your sad eyes. Your spirit regain. 
Behold what fantastic symbols abound, 

What wondrous host of cosmos around. 

From silvery sand, the tiniest grain 

To man and the planet, God's at the heart. 

In shifting mosaic, souls doth impart. 

His spirits who pass through multiformed earth 
Some lesson of life must learn in each birth.” 


Divinely the Voice sang. I felt refreshed. 

And vanished the night, abyss and despair. 
Harmonious kinship made all things fair. 

I yearned with my soul to venture unleashed. 
Sweet Freedom. There stood in waiting, a steed 
All prancing, well bridled, saddled for speed. 
A foot in the stirrup! Off with a bound! 

As light as a feather, making no sound. 


Through ether, long leagues we galloped away. 
An angry red river, we shyed in dismay, 

For here were men sacrificed, (cruel deed), 

To reptiles and monsters, war, graft, and greed. 
A jungle of discord drops in the rear. 

By silence is quelled suspicious old fear, 

And spite-gnats’ low buzz is muffled at last. 
Exploring the spirit, I must ride fast. 


Away from these worldly ones, let us go, 
Along a worn trail, much travelled and—Lo! 
Familiar the scenes that come rushing by. 
Now billowy sea and now azure sky. 

Amid that enchanted spade, as they spun 

Sun, moon and the stars, their own orbits run! 
Great Spirit, in realms so infinite reigns; 

And wonderful wide are all His domains. 


Hark! Here in the Spirit-world, He doth hold 
A village of Indians, camped as of old. 
Earth-legends by their fires, some did review, 
While flowers and trees more radiant grew. 
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“Oh, You were all dead! In Lethe you were tossed!” 
I cried, “Every where ‘twas told you were lost! 
Forsooth, they did scan your footprints on sand. 
Bereaved, I did mourn your fearful sad end.” 


Then spoke One of the Spirit Space, so sedate. 
“My child, We are souls, forever and aye. 

The signs in our orbits point us the way. 

Like planets, we do not tarry nor wait. 

Those memories dim, from Dust to the Man, 
Called Instincts, are trophies won while we ran. 
Now various stars where loved ones remain 
Are linked to our hearts with Memory-chain.” 


“In journeying here, the Aeons we've spent 

Are countless and strange. How well I recall 

Old Earth trails: the River Red; above all 

The Desert sands burning us with intent. 

All these we have passed to learn some new thing. 

Oh hear me! Your dead doth lustily sing! 

‘Rejoice! Gift of Life pray waste not in wails! 
The maker of Souls forever prevails!’ ” 


Direct from the Spirit-world came my steed. 

The phantom has place in what was all planned. 
He carried me back to God and the land 

Where all harmony, peace and love are the creed. 
In triumph, I cite my Joyous return. 

The smallest wee creature I dare not spurn. 

I sing “Gift of Life, pray waste not in wails! 
The Maker of Souls forever prevails!” 











A New Sort of American Day 
The Real Purpose of the Proposed Holiday 


Friday for Schools, Saturday for Field Day, Sunday for Churches 


FN poec-nserme INDIAN DAY has been launched. Those who 
understand its purpose cordially endorse it,—and this in- 
cludes influential friends of the Indian everywhere. The day 
may not at once become popular and may not at first be widely 
observed. However, things that live grow, and often from small 
beginnings. We believe that the idea will spread and expand 
until the time comes when its present opponents, if there are any, 
wonder why they ever stood apathetic or hostile. 

American Indian Day as it has been proposed by its sponsors 
is a different sort of an observance from any other in the calen- 
dar. It is neither to be a holiday when shops are to close and 
farmers abandon their plows, nor a day for any single race. 

For the Indian it is a special day when he with his traditions 
may think of the new civilization that has reared itself in this 
western hemisphere. On this day he is especially to consider 
the higher duty he now finds, and the wider opportunity he now 
has among the peoples of the earth. 

For the white man with his traditions and every other Ameri- 
can, this day is one when he may think of the red man, his duty 
to the red man and the obligation that falls upon civilization to 
bless and not blight those who have not been familiar long with 
its usages. 

Upon this day the red man is to feel himself a brother Ameri- 
can, a fellow worker in and for one common country. Upon 
this day the American who has an old world ancestry is to 
especially feel his kinship with the American who held down the 
continent and found the plant foods and grains that would make 
possible the coming of millions more of men. These first Ameri- 
cans at first everywhere welcomed those who came to be Ameri- 
cans—let all Americans remember this. Hostility did not come 
until the white man had wronged the red man. 

In every great struggle for the up-building of the country red 
men have participated,—once they understood. But today what- 
ever their ancestors did for or against the Republic and its 
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people, they are now loyal Americans, with Americanism bred 
in the very bone. 

In the present struggle of the greater American race, the red 
man has his part. He now furnishes and must continue to fur- 
nish his quota of workers and leaders among men. 

American Indian Day, then is not a lazy man’s lay-off day; 
it is a thinking man’s consideration day. It is a fellowship day, 
a friendship day, a day of resolution and patriotism. It is not 
to foster race pride as opposed to any other race, but to realize 
an individual and race obligation to all humanity. 

It may be true that companies of earnest men, women and 
children will gather to discuss their problems or traditions as 
Americans, it may be true that there will be oratory and ad- 
dresses, on this second Saturday in May. Why not? These 
things are all American. It may be true Boy Scouts will hold a 
field rally day in the newness of the year and that historical 
societies will dedicate a tablet or give a spring excursion to a 
memorable spot. This also is American. It all is American for 
it leads the minds of all Americans to the beginnings of America’s 
history. It has then considered the other race in a kindly light 
and it delights the mind with a romance of man, a drama of his- 
tory-making that has no known parallel. More than the delight 
of mind will be the glow of the heart in brotherly love and con- 
sideration. 

Upon the dawn of that day the Sun shall say: “Children of 
the earth, I beam down upon all of you; be friends!” Then shall 
the red man say: “Greetings, my friend, White man.” Then 
shall the white man say: “Greetings, my friend, Red man.” 
Then Uncle Sam shall say: “Greetings, my children. By the 
way, which of you claims to have American blood ante-dating 
1492?” 

Beyond all these things is the indication of new vitality that is 
represented by the proposal of American Indian Day. Hereto- 
fore Indians have considered only tribe and reservation. To 
them the tribe was mankind and the tribal area their world. 
Today there is a growing consciousness of race existence. The 
Sioux is now no longer a mere Sioux, or the Ojibway a mere 
Ojibway, the Iroquois a mere Iroquois. Today as perhaps never 
before all men of the aboriginal American peoples feel them- 
selves members of the red race or of aboriginal ancestry. No 
man should seek to destroy the special genius that race ancestry 
gives him. The God of nations did not give races destinctive 
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racial endowments and characteristics for naught. And now with 
a coming race-consciousness the American Indian seeks to go 
even further and say: “I am not a red man only, I am an 
American in the truest sense, and a brother man to all human 
kind.” 

Are there those who would say: “These thoughts may be had on 
any day, and a special day is not needed?” To these we reply 
that in that same sense no special day is needed for anything 
by those who have no special concern with the subject that a 
special day might be chosen to emphasize. There perhaps need 
be no Independence Day, no Thanksgiving Day, no Christmas, no 
New Years, no Easter, no Sunday and no Monday. But civil- 
ized men and even barbaric men choose special days. The 
human mind feels the need of such days as times for special 
observance and special meditation or special celebration. 

Now why this second Saturday in May? Because it is spring- 
time and the year is at its fullness of promise. Because the 
fruits are in their flower and the trees have given leaf. Be- 
cause a race is in its youth and a great nation in its bloom. It 
is the moon of the first planting, the time of preparation. It is 
the old Spring Festival time of scores of native Americans of 
the gone by days when the aborigines ruled supreme. But now 
it shall be a real American day. 

After all, why should not the first Americans celebrate an 
American day of their own proposal and election? And why 
should all Americans not join with them? 

We shall invite everyone to observe American Indian Day. 
We invite schools to have special exercises on the Friday after- 
noon preceding the celebration day, and we have a suggested 
program ready for school use. We invite patriotic orders, and 
historical societies to use a portion of the second Saturday in 
May for their field exercises. Especially do we wish to reach 
the children, the young and the youthful minded. On the Sun- 
day that follows we invite the churches to give some special 
thought to the Americans of yesterday, their status today and 
the future of these first Americans as fellow countrymen. 
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American Indian Day Exercises 


Suggested Program for Schools or Literary Societies 


Sonc—Star-Spangled Banner. 
Soto—Selection from Cadman’s or Gilbert’s Indian Songs. 
AppREss—The American Indian as a Patriot; or, The Indians in 
the Patriot Army of 1776. 
TABLEUX—Samoset welcoming the Pilgrims. 
The Indians giving the Pilgrims corn. 
Pocahontas saving John Smith. 
The Indian guide. 
The Indian boy of 1492 and of 1916. 
The Pipe of Peace ceremony. 
Appress—The Indians of our State; or, The American Indian in 
Literature. 
RECITATION—Selection from Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
ReapING—Indian Legends. 
Essay—Our Indebtedness to the American Indian; or, Our 
Friends the Indians. 
DECLAMATIONS—Examples of Indian oratory. (See speeches of 
Red Jacket, Logan, Black Hawk, Osceola, 
Wild Cat, Tecumseh, Sitting Bull, Garan- 
gula, etc.) 
Sonc—Indian Folk song. 
FLAG SALUTE. 





Questions to be asked the class (or society) : 

Did the Indians want to be our friends at first? Do you blame 
them for wanting to keep their country? How do people fight 
when they have overwhelming odds against them? Did white 
people ever massacre Indians? How did Indians keep healthy 
and strong? What Indians lived by farming? Which by hunt- 
ing? How many different tribes were there? Were all Indian 
tribes alike? Did all tribes speak the same language? Are all 
Europeans alike and do they all speak the same language? Name 
all the Indian tribes you can. Name ten great Indians. How 
many Indians are there today? Where are they? Can Indians 
be civilized? Do Indians enter the same trades and professions 
as white people? What men of Indian blood have been elected 
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to Congress by white people recently? What should be done 
with the Indians now? Why should this country try to help 
the Indians to become citizens? Did Indians ever submit to 
enslavement? What noble traits did the Indians have? 





Exercises for Historical Societies: 

1. It is suggested that a visit be made to some historic spot 
connected with local Indian history. A tablet or other memorial 
might be dedicated. 

2. The Society rooms might be specially opened for the recep- 
tion of donations of Indian relics. 

3. At an afternoon or evening meeting suitable papers or ad- 
dresses on local Indian history might be given. 





Exercises for Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and Camp Clubs: 


Indian Day might be made the time for the first Spring cele- 
bration. Appropriate games and drills, exercises in fire lighting, 
wood craft and the like could be made a part of the programme. 





Books about Indians 


Brooks, Elbridge S. The Story of the North American Indian, 
Lathrop, Lee and Shepard Co., Boston. 

Curtis, Natalie. The Indian’s Book, Harper’s. 

Eastman,* Charles A. The Soul of an Indian, Houghton, Mifflin. 
Indian Boyhood, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The Indian Today, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Eaton,* Rachel C. John Ross and the Cherokees, A. L. Banta, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Fletcher, Alice. The Indian in Story and Song, Small, Maynard. 

Griffis,* Joseph K. Tahan, an Autobiography, Geo. H. Doran, 
N. Y. City. 

Grinnell, George B. The Story of the Indian, D. Appleton. The 
Indian of Today, Duffield. 

Howard, Gen. O. O. Nez Perce Joseph, Lathrop. 

Humphrey, Seth K. The Indian Dispossessed, Little, Brown. 

Jackson, Helen H. A Century of Dishonor, Little, Brown. 

Johnson, C. H. L. Famous Indian Chiefs, L. C. Page, Boston. 

La Flesche,* Francis. The Middle Five. 

Leupp, Francis E. The Indian and his Problem, Scribner’s. In 

Red Man’s Land, Fleming H. Revell. 
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Moorehead, Warren K. The American Indian, Andover Press. 
McLaughlin, James. My Friend the Indian, Houghton, Mifflin. 
Morgan, Lewis H. The League of the Iroquois, Dodd, Meade. 
Moffett, T. C. The American Indian on the New Trail, Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 

Starr, Frederick. American Indians, D. C. Heath. 

Willson, Minnie Moore. The Seminoles, Moffett, Yard Co. 
Zit-kala-Sa.* Old Indian Legends, Ginn and Co. 





Magazines Devoted to Indian Subjects. 


The American Indian Magazine,f 106 Barrister Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. ($1.00) 

Indian School Journal, Chilocco, Okla. ($1.00) 

The Red Man, Carlisle, Pa. ($1.00) 

The Indian’s Friend, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. ($0.50) 





Organizations Supplying Information. 


The Indian Rights Association, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catholic Bureau of Missions, Washington, D. C. 
Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Y. M. C. A. Movement among Indians, 124 East 28th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 
The Society of American Indians,t Washington, D. C. 
Board of Indian Commissioners, Washington, D. C. 
Mohonk Indian Conference, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 
National Indian Association, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Carlisle Alumni Association, Carlisle, Pa. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Supervisor of Indian Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
Note also the missionary bodies of the various churches, and 
natural history museums. 


* Books marked by an asterisk are written by Indian authors. 
+ Published and edited by Indians, 
t An association of Indians and their white friends. 








The Indian’s Salute to His Country 


By WILLIAM J. KersHaw (Menomini) 


All hail to thee, Columbia, 
Dear motherland of mine! 

In forest, mountain, stream and vale 
What majesty is thine! 

And we, thy children, love thee so,— 
Sweet motherland of mine. 


Fair motherland of mine— 

Our sustenance and happiness, 
Like ever living wine; 

And all we have we owe to thee,— 
Kind motherland of mine. 


From out thy generous bosom flows— 


The Whiteman and the Redman— 
Brave motherland of mine— 

Alike they royal offspring are, 
Like rooted oak and pine, 

And firmly do they stand for thee,— 
Staunch motherland of mine. 





What though the Indian life be gone, 
Good motherland of mine? 

Each hill and stream remains for aye 
An ever holy shrine, 

Where man meets face to face his God, 
Proud motherland of mine. 


He was thy primal offspring, 
Oh, motherland of mine; 

And thou cans’t ne’er deny thy seed, 
This Indian child of thine, 

While he is groping toward the goal,— 
Old motherland of mine. 
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True Indian Pictures 


By Grace CooLIDGE 


The Agriculturist 


E came into our house and sank down into the first chair 

that offered itself, the very picture of dispair. All the lines 
of his rugged, homely face were drawn downward, his eyes were 
blurred and sunken, his body drooped as though sustained by 
his will alone. Of speech he seemed utterly bereft. 

I greeted him guardedly. I dared not question him. What 
could it be? Had some one of his people died? What other 
explanation could account for such dejection? In vain I searched 
my brain to recollect some moribund member of his family. 
Something sudden must have occurred. I looked at him; I dared 
not speak, not knowing what to say or to leave unsaid. 

But I, understanding the Indians, was convinced that in his 
own time he would unbosom himself. If I could have given 
him some refreshment it might have loosened his tongue, but 
it was the middle of the morning, an awkward time for house- 
keepers, and really I had nothing to offer him. 

So I stirred about at my work, making my presence as in- 
conspicuous as I might. 

Then at last the explanation came, almost epic in its naked 
despair. 

“T been to the store. They won’t trust me. At home we got 
nothin’, nothin’. And there’s no work.” His eyes turned miser- 
ably in the direction of his house. “My children are cryin’.” 

I stood before him filled with sympathy, listening. 

“TI work summer before last. I raise potatoes, a good crop. 
But that cold time round Thanksgivin’ they all freeze. We just 
throw them out in the road. Beside that I raise oats. Then 
all through the winter I sell oats, a sack at a time. That give 
us food. That last us till nearly summer. Then this summer 
I plow, I sow oats again, I work hard. I irrigate. They grow 
fine, them oats; high, thick. Then I go up to the Agency for 
the reaper. But it’s broken. I ask the engineer fix it for me. 
He’s too busy. I go see the clerk. He promise. I wait. Then 
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I go see the agent. He promise too. I wait some more. It’s 
past time to harvest; my crop it’s spoilin’. I try to borrow a 
reaper from the school. They won’t lend theirs. The other two 
Ageucy ones, they gone. The man that got ’em they can’t 
give ’em up to me, so many askin, for them before me. I try fix 
that machine myself, but I can’t do it good. I ask the engineer 
again. He still busy, he say . . . Then there come a hail 
storm and cut my crop for me.” A long breath escaped him. 
“After that there wasn’t nothin’ to do but turn the stock in on it.” 

“Ah-ee!” I cried, Indian way. Then I turned on him sud- 
denly. “It’s nearly spring now. Has that reaper ever been 
mended ?” 

“No. I guess that past mendin’.” But his mind wandered back 
to his lost crop. “Them oats they fine. I buy my own seed 
oats from the store. Some them Agency seed oats what they issue 
to the Indians they got wild oats mixed in with them. Wild 
oats they hurt the stock. You can’t sell good oats with them 
mixed in. But my crop ain’t got none o’ that kind.” He ceased 
wearily, sunk back in his chair. 

“IT might lend you some money,” I said. 

He looked at me, but apathetically. “Then I could buy my 
children somethin’.” 

I placed the money in his hand. “Cheer up,” I said, “‘you’ll 
have better luck next year.” . 

“T would hire a machine, pay for it from the crop, but I can’t 
find one nowhere. New they cost seventy-five dollars. I can’t 
buy one.” 

“No, no. The Government doesn’t mean that you shall have 
to. It intends to provide that for you.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but that Government’s in Washington, a long 
way off. It can’t make engineers work when they—busy way out 
here on the reservation.” 

“Where,” I ventured, “are the two good reapers now?” 

“Layin’ out in the sage brush. Them folks they don’t bring 
’em back to the Agency and the agent he don’t make ’em.” 

“Next year those will be broken too.” 

He sighed. Then he looked at the money in his hand. “I 
thank you,” he said. 
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The Trader's lVife Tells of Civilization 


T was I who brought the story home. I had been up at the 

Agency for mail and supplies and there I heard it. On my 
return I found at the house a young Indian of the tribe. I has- 
tened to divest myself of my wraps and to go and prepare some 
supper for all of us. When it was ready we sat down at the 
table. Then with chuckles of unrighteous mirth I told it. 

At a “condemned sale” at the Post, a Mexican half-breed had, 
it seemed, bought an old horse, but one which sleek with gov- 
ernment care and full of government oats appeared mendaciously 
well. The man was said to have given less than ten dollars for 
it. Then for a few days he had ridden it, saddled sumptuously, 
around the Agency, till the covetous eyes of all the loafers about 
the store and offices knew it well. Noticing one old Indian of 
known possessions whose eyes seemed to rest with special in- 
tensity of longing upon his horse, the Mexican had approached 
him, making a tentative offer of trade. The result was that 
taking his old, well-appearing horse to the man’s ranch—he 
frugally removed the saddle and bridle—he had walked back 
without it but driving before him a young cow and her calf, the 
worth of which must have been five times or more than that of 
the horse for which he had exchanged them. 

My story done I laughed with unhallowed glee, and my husband, 
equally depraved, laughed also. Of course it was a contemptible 
thing to have done, but it was cute to have so cleverly overreached 
the dull old man. One considered the slow-witted Mexican, the 
slower-witted Indian; yes, it was funny. 

I raised my eyes, and met the stormy ones of my guest. He 
was frowning heavily. His gaze was on his food, on the room, 
but not on us. 

A troubled silence fell. Having seen the unsympathy in his 
face, we both became quiet. 

Then he spoke: “That was a regular white man’s trick,” he 
said. 
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In the Editorial Sanctum 
Why We Go a Fishin’ 


ECRETARIES and Editors sometimes need long vacations. 
Caring for the details of an organization and a publication is 

an arduous task that taxes mind and muscle. Even at best not 
everybody is satisfied, no matter how hard one labors. Here 
are some instances why the Editor takes a ramble with a fishin’ 
pole and just “forgits he has a min’ o’ any kind,” or ever had 
to read a record book or a galley proof. Well here goes the 
reasons (some of them), that came to us by mail: 

Grumpy man: “I resign from the Society because you are 
under the domination of the Indian Bureau.” 

Wabbly Knees: “I resign because you are not friendly with 
the Indian Bureau.” 

Phoolish Phello: “You are on the wrong track as a Society. 
You are too religious.” 

Hyde Bound: “I think you do not pay enough attention to 
religion.” 

Suffragist: “I won’t join your Society because associate mem- 
bers cannot vote.” 

Anti: “I am going to resign because associate members have 
too much influence.” 

Quarrelsome Voice: “Your journal seems afraid to speak out 
manfully.” 

Loud Peevish Voice: “Discontinue my subscription; you speak 
too freely on matters that do not concern you.” 

Stingy Fellow: “You do not give enough for the subscription 
and I am obliged to drop my order.” 

Fellow-We-Like: “How much will you charge for twenty years’ 
subscription? I can’t afford to miss a number at any price.” 

Very-Cross-One: “Please cut off my name. You advocate the 
old Indian life when you should know civilization has done 
everything for your people.” (No not quite everything; a few of 
us are alive yet.—Editor. ) 
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Very-Pleasant-One: “You advocate in a dignified way a just 
position for your people among the races of the earth.” 

Another-Cross-Patch: “I cannot support your pamphlet (sic!) 
any further. You fail to appreciate the value of the old-time 
life that made a distinctive people of your race. Deculturation is 
degeneracy.” 

Gentle Voice: “I am sorry to say that you lay too much stress 
on modern educational methods. The Indian should be a farmer 
and a herder and work his way up in his native way as other 
races. Until you advocate proper methods I do not see how I can 
continue with you.” 

Sensible Critic: “Your Journal is a worthy organ and I trust 
it never will essentially change its policy. You are a wise editor.” 

Cross Critic: “I cannot see why with such excellent school pa- 
pers you need to print any magazine at all. As an editor you 
are a failure.” 

Apprehensive Adviser: “You have placed Mr.———+\ in a 
very embarrassing position.” 

Wise Adviser: “You have rendered Mr. (same fellow) a 
genuine service.” 

Leonine Roar: “You have told a gross untruth about Hon. 

-. He is a great power in Washington and it is poor 
policy to attack him.” 

Lupine Howl: “If you had the courage of your convictions with 
that mass of facts before you, you would have printed the full 
text of my accusations. You have been bought off ....!” 


Editorial Comment: These are very mild and soulful examples, 
but coming very thick and fast we never know who is pleased 
and who is edgy. We stuck on the job until we received the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“Hon. A. C. P———,, President of the United States, Albany 
or Washington, 106 Barrister Bulldig, D. C. 
“Sir: I am a Kickapoo and I got big claim. You get for me 
quick. Please send me $100,000, right away by return mail. 
Maggie————_. 


” 


Our reply went back: 


“Dear friend: 
“T am happy to say I am not yet President of the United States. 
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I am only a poor working man. Please tell me something about 
your claim. I should like to help you.” 
“Your friend, 


A week later all unsuspectingiy while whistling tenderly, 
“Hearts and Flowers,” we opened a very innocent letter that 
lay very inconspicuously in a pile of our over-burdened desk. 
Still whistling the same sad sweet strains, the envelope fluttered 
to a wicker basket below and a bit of yellow wrapping paper gave 
forth its message: 


“A. . 
“Sir: You do not send me money I ask for. You are no good. 
“Maggie , 





The Editor agreed. He was no good. Gone was the de- 
licious sense of being mistaken for the President of the United 
States! Gone was a woman’s pure faith that the Editor had 
$100,000 bills peeking coyly from every one of his fifteen pockets ! 
Gone was an unknown friend. And gone was the Editor—gone 
fishin’. 

Maybe he had been bought off, just to delay the appearance of 
his publication! Who is going to claim this? 


Notes from Adario’s Diary 


I always noticed th’ laziest feller hollers loudest, “I want ma 
rights.” Nex’ t’ him is a sore head. Next thing I notice is th’ 
fella working his own bizness he got ’um all rights he can take 
care of. 





White man him say um, “Injun you got it dirty neck.” Me 
say um, “Pale face your fingers heap dirty when you try choke 
um me.” White man say then, “Forgit it, Lo. Go head wash 
um neck.” Me tell ’im, “Ugh, neck heap sore; your nails heap 
long where you claw ’um neck.” White man call um Police, shut 
me up callyboose—Injun too heap expose conditions. 





My boy spend ’um all the dolla’ I give him. Buy new clothes, 
nice necktie, diamon’ ring. Heap cheat he get ‘um. Everything 
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no good. All time spend all money me give ’um. Bimeby I 
say ‘um “Boy you go t’ work.” Boy him say, “You got lot ‘um 
‘nuity money—what for me work ’um?” Me say, “You git!” 
Boy he git. He work. He heap sweat. Dolla’ long time take 
him get ‘um. Boy hug ’um dolla’ tight. No spend easy. Bimeby 
save ’um heap dolla’. Puttum bank. No get ’um cheat. Boy 
he work jus’ like um pale face. Heap sma’t now. Got it big 
farm heap hay, heap corn, heap steer. White man no cheat ’um. 
Him civilize. Him cheat ’um white man. 





Me work ’um on my farm. Wear um overalls. My boy com’ 
‘long home. Been ’way Gov’ment school. Putum on overalls 
help ol’ man plow um fields. Boston man come along in smell- 
bad-snort-wagon, no horse hitch um. Mebby so, horse inside 
talk heap honk. Boston man him say, ’um his wife-woman, 
“Really aborigines laboring! Most extraordinary!” Boston- 
heap-talk-man, yell um, “Aw! come here my good fellow.” My 
boy he go see um. Heap-talk-Boston-man him say um, “You 
got farm no? You been Carlisle? You no go back blanket? You 
paint face? You got heap squaw? You civilize, sure, eh? You 
get drunk all the time, no? You Carlisle failure, no? You got 
cough inside? You got high blood pressure? Me your friend. 
Understand me? I do you good. Believe me! Have a cigarette, 
no”? 

My boy he stan’ heap straight. Face hard, eye flash black 
fire. Him talk um pale face dictionary silly. Him say ‘um, 
“Stranger I perceive you are afflicted with halucinations con- 
cerning the present status of the portion of our country’s popula- 
tion you are wont to designate Indians. In all probability a prac- 
titioner of psychopathic therapeutics would diagnosis your evi- 
dently microscopic intellect as due to some phase of cerebro- 
cardiac neurosis producing paralsthesis and dysaesthesis, if not 
atropathy of the entire cerebral tissue. As for your questions 
couched in stilted English, I have no inclination to answer them. 
May Cerberus bite you when you reach the Styx. Good day 
sir.” 

Boston man heap sick, yell, ““Maimie fetch the smelling salts.” 
Me say um, very anxious; “Boy, you kill um Boston talk-man, 
no?” Boy say um “No, Dad, I told him he was crazy and to 
go to blazes.” 
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Superintend my reservation say um, “You gotta scarce them red 
skins. Give ’em mailed fist and let ’em know who’s boss. 
If they squeal cut off their annuity, let ’em suffer until they come 
around meek and lick your boots for you.” Him think Indian 
all same dog. Maybe so him think Indian mad dog when Indian 
show teeth and bite. Two things him happen when show 
teeth. Agent say “Yi, yi, Uncle Sam shoot bad Indian.” Agent 
say, “Shut up mouth, quit growling, all right here’s hunk meat.” 
Agent turn roun’ to inspector come from Gov’ment an’ say, 
“Unruly Injuns, give them an inch and they’ll take a mile.” 
My boy he hear um talk. He say um, “By the shade of Honest 
Abe, I'll not only take a mile but the whole blamed country.” My 
boy he mebyso get um nomination some day go be Congress- 
man. Agent come then lick my boots tell me, “Sure I always 
liked you Pete, always you’ best friend, you get Charley to get 
me a raise.” Me look heap cross and then me say, “Ugh, las’ piece 
dog meat you give um me, heap no good. You heap Skidoo.” 





Elk Bones sen’ his boy school. Cost um Uncle Sam 175 silva’ 
dollas ev’ry year. Six year young Elk Bone he gettum voca- 
tional book educate. Bimeby young Elk Bone come along home 
dress all up new collar, black shine war paint on shoe-moccasins. 
Ugh! Him heap meby-so Boston man. He say, “Ole man where’s 
your alottment?” Old Elk Bone him say, “Cattle man got em 
‘lott-men.” Young fella say, “Wher’s the ductas, mazooma, simol- 
eons?” Old Bone say, “Um, ro savy ducks.” Young Bone say, 
“T mean rental money.” Ole man say, “No catchem.” Young 
fella go to Agent. Bimeby he say, “Say, where my dad’s ‘Lott- 
men rental?” Agent say, “Shut down mouth.” Young Fella but- 
ton coat up an’ he say, “I no shut up—you open up or I'll 
write Indian Wrongs Remedy Company.” Agent he say, “you 
trouble maker, go way you bad feller.” Bimeby, young Elk 
Bone heap mad—get letter from Washington. Letter all same he 
say, “Elk Bone, you have been reported as a trouble maker. 
Alas! that after all you expensive schooling you should be a 
failure! I advise you to be polite to the agent and endeavor 
to assist him deal with your people.” Young Elk Bone mumble 
heap Boston cuss talk, and say “Bead Arned iffits any use to 
try.” Me no catchem what he mean, but Young Elk Bones try 
again all time keep try. Mebyso he go jail bimeby. 





This make me open eye look roun’. Me notic’ ev’ry smart 
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boy come back home try make good rights him people catch um. 
Supt. he say, “Heap no good.” Me notic’ Gov’ment no much 
care about boy he make um educate. When school kickem out. 
Boy out. Come back home and heap no good Indian; heap no 
good white man. Jus’ trouble maker. Whass mattar Gov’ment 
school make so many trouble makers ?” 





Now here what I think about fake religion mans. Ev’ry not 
real good religion man tie mak’ believe god on end of pole like 
torch. Where man want to go he poke pole ahead. “Ugh,” he 
say, “my god-totem lead me on. I see heap light.” Bime 
by, meby so, smoke get it in man’s eye, two eye, and man fall 
down. Pole poke um man rib, torch light fall in buffalo wallow. 
Man yell, “There is no god, my faith—light has gone.” I 
study leaf, how grow; egg how hatch, so I say that man he 
could not have power say “no god” if there be no god. That man 
fool. All man fool who make own god-totem. Too much fool 
now days. Great Spirit no on anybody’s lariat. 





Long time ago Nundanosote good chief. Bime by trader 
come, say, “What chu noim.” Good Chief say, “Me call 
Nundanosote.” Trader fella say, “Huh, I can’t say that jibberish. 
I’ll call you Lame Dog, Sure!” Bime by, Lame Dog Sure, 
sendum boy school. Heap smart boy. Come back home. Tellum 
ole man, “Who kid you with that name of yours?” Ole man say, 
“Smart white trader.” Boy say, “Your real name is Nundono- 
sote, isn’t it?” “Sure,” ole man, say. “All same mean meby so 
dance-house-on-a-hill.” “Well,” boy say, “I call myself L. Amos 
Churchill, Jr. You are no longer Lame Dog Sure, but you 
take my name with Sr., on the end of it.” “What for that S. R.,” 
ole fella say. “Well old top,” boy he say um, “those letters we 
may say stand for ‘sure.’” Ole man jes’ open mouth. Bime by 
he say, “Well then me s’pose that J. R. sign on tail your name all 
same mean joker!’ Young Lame Dog, jus’ make hang head 
sign an’ say, “Joke’s on me, ole man, but you see I can’t keep 
that old nick name, I’m civilized now.” So ole man he laff and 
say, “Ugh, that’s the joke, you think you meby so civilized! Har!” 
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Nothing But Rocks 
A Story without a Moral 


PROLOGUE 


In the northern part of Wisconsin lies a large deforested tract 
of land which a lumber company has stripped of all valuable 
timber. The land is worthless, lying mostly over stone. Only 
a few acres are covered by a very thin layer of earth, but even 
this is strewn with brush and stumps. 

A Congressman from Wisconsin owned this land. The Con- 
gressman was hungry for gold. He looked at the land and saw 
in it no value—no gold. Then there came the cries of men 
and women and the wails of children. The financier lifted his 
nose and scented blood. Out of blood, by the alchemy of com- 
merce, he could make gold if only he could mix the blood with 
those acres of stone. 


CHAPTER I 


An Indian tribe needs some land, for some spot on earth 
must hold them. The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
shows these Indians worth $450,000, in a claim against the 
United States. 

A bill is introduced 1913 (38 Stat. L., 77-102) appropriating 
$150,000 of the Indian money (reimbursable), to buy the layer of 
rock sprinkled with “rich loam,” one-tenth of an inch thick (in 
some places). The needy lumber company gets $150,000 and 
the needy Indians get the rocks. Blood has been mixed with 
stone. 

CuHaprTer IT 


The Pottawatomies of Wisconsin are on the rocks. The hear- 
ing on the Indian appropriation bill reveals this story: 

“The land purchased for these Indians is all cut-over land 
heavily covered with brush, stumps and small trees and its clear- 
ing for cultivation is a task entirely too large and expensive for 
the Indians to undertake without assistance. It is estimated that 
it will take from $300.00 to $400.00 to clear, fence and prepare 
ten acres of land for cultivation.” 

There are 309 Indians and 13,640 acres of as splendid stone 
as the Devonian period of geology ever produced—but it never 
grew anything but fossils—and they died seven millions of years 
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ago. To pick out even ten acres of decent land per capita would 
put Mephistopheles in a quandry. But blood and waste-land 
have been mixed and gold gushed from the ground. 


CuHapPtTer III 


There are 309 Indians in this geological park and the Congres- 
sional Committee recently heard that the “majority of Indians are 
not occupying the lands purchased for them.” There is also 
a school at Carter. The emptiness of its interior is as void as the 
silences of the moon. The children do not and cannot go to 
school. There is an Indian Superintendent and a good one at 
Carter, Wis. He draws $1,800 per year. His wife draws a com- 
fortable salary as field matron and his son draws. a very good 
wage as something or other. A government automobile draws ; 
the official family which really does its best under disheartening 
circumstances to help their Indians. They did not create the 
situation, create the rocks or buy them for the Indians. A Wis- 
consin Congressman saw to the buying end and his corporation 
holds the gold instead of waste land. 





CHAPTER IV 


What good will the Indian land be when it is improved? To 
pulverize bed rock will take more lyddite, dynamite and appetite 
than all Europe possesses, and then the pulverized rock won’t have 
enough nitrogen, carbon, potash or humus to grow good wheat, 
barley, or corn except in small spots. 















But this Indian land is good—the hearing says; sure it is 
good—good for using up the balance of the Indians’ $450,000. 
Ah, so it is the Jndian’s gold! 







EPILOGUE 






Poor Pottawatomies, you are described as able bodied and in- 
dustrious. We hope after your money is all gone, you will still 
be able bodied and industrious enough to buy land elsewhere and 
work out your own salvation on less stony ground. Some of your 
friends are wondering how many times Congress will be asked for 
advances on your $450,000 claim—to improve the cut-over stone 
lots. We do not wonder. It will be as long as half a dime 
remains of your $450,000 claim. 


To the Indian Office we say this situation looks suspicious. 
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How does it come that this tract of stone that nobody wants for 
$2.00 an acre was foisted on the Pottawatomies? 

Who is responsible? Who suffers? Who pays? Who is going 
to keep on paying? After that what then? Will Congress give 
the Indians more gold? 

Still you’ve got to propagate Indian paupers, dependents and 
desperate situations or the “system” will go to smash. Well just 
now a lot of fellow human creatures are going to smash just be- 
cause a deserving ex-senator needed to dispose of his rock heap. 
What’s going to be done about this, Congress? People of the 
United States who weep for Belgium, have you any tears for 
home people? 

Any way who cares? 

Who cares? 


Musings and Maxims of a Medicine Man 


In a cold barren land, storm swept and dark, a band of brother- 
friends searched far and wide, and with much labor gathered 
fagots for a council fire. In the chilling winds with a friction 
spindle they drilled a spark and nursed it to a flame. So then 
they had a fire and the land seemed less desolate because they 
could see each others faces and council together. 

So pleasant was the spot that others were invited to come and 
bring sticks for the fire. Others came and said, “It is good to 
have this fire.’ So the brother-friends with much difficulty 
brought as much wood as they could and were diligent. 

Then some fell to disputing and there were voices contending 
as to what purpose the fire was builded. One voice was heard 
to say “The purpose of this fire is to banish the cold that chills 
us all. But behold, yonder trail is yet covered with ice. Our fire 
has done no good at all. Even yonder stream has not thawed. 
We must banish that slippery trail.” 

Then a brother friend replied, “The wolves do not come so 
near now that we have fire brands to illuminate the land. The 
cold does not chill us so and we are stronger. We are able now 
to command respect because we have been diligent. It is not our 
fire that will banish the ice and chilling winds, but a change of 
season. 

“You conspire with the God of Frosts to freeze us all said 
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the Complaining Voice.” “If I were l‘irekeeper it should not be 
so.” Then the Discontented One kicked the fire and scattered 
the embers. “I am a friend of all Unfortunate People,” he cried. 

The Frost god laughed a loud Chilling Laugh and the land was 
more desolate than before. Brother-friends groped in darkness 
and they could not point out Safe Roads for their fellows to 
follow. 

Then the Medicine Man who would heal the wounds of his 
brother-friends sighed as he said, “They had not the wisdom 
to know that it is not only the heat that warms the body and 
melts the cold that is the value of the Fire. The Flame that 
mounts high and which guided the traveler who is afar has also 
its value. But many there be who think only of the heat to 
warm their own bodies and of the flame to display their own 
glory and forget to count the guidance of others. And they who 
would stand in the glare of the light to send abroad the shadow 
of their arms are they who have brought no wood for the fire.” 





A warrior came to a Great Chief. “I come to you to help 
me in a good cause,” said the warrior. “But,” he added as 
if in doubt about the effectiveness of his request, “I think you 
do not like me.” 

Said the Great Chief, “Of the liking or disliking, I have 
naught to say. If you are right I will help you whether I like 
you or not. If I like you and your request is wrong, I will not 
help you even though I like you, for Right is greater than 
either you or I, and what I like or dislike shall not over-shadow 
Right.” 

“But,” argued the warrior, “this request which you will grant 
will make me famed before men, and if you do not like me, can 
it be that you will make me famous?” 

Answered the Great Chief, “I know nothing of your fame, 
for I exalt Right, and if Right lifts you with it, you have your 
further duty to perform. In granting your request I have 
performed all of mine. To look beyond what is right to estop it 
if it brings you fame is to sin against my own soul.” 





And the Medicine Man said to his son, “My son, look not 
only at your feet as you walk but look all the way down the 
road. Now the Road to Great Desire is strewn with rough places, 
jagged rocks, pit falls, and brambles project to tear your legs. 
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So, too, there are mud wallows. Stop not to curse these. Keep 
your eyes looking all the length of the road, for he who in 
terror gazes only at obstacles and pauses to cry out curses at the 
roadway never travels to the end of the Road of Great Desire, 
for the Rough Spot has made him forget the Purpose of his 
Journey and waste his strength in railing. The Purpose is greater 
than the Obstacle.” 


The Parable of the Bloody Spear 


A warrior with heavy tread came up the long trail of the Spirit 
Road. He paused uncertainly at the door of the Great White 
Lodge. 

“Who comes here!” said Great Eye. 

“A worthy warrior with his War Bundle, let me in.” 

“By what right do you come and who are you?” 

“T am a Well Known Chief of my people and I have my War 
Bundle here, filled with tokens of my right to enter.” 

“Open your War Bundle and reveal your tokens.” 

The warrior opened his bundle and then he shrank back as 
Great Eye disregarded everything but a Blood-Smeared Spear. 
“Whose blood is this that drips from your spear?” demanded 
Great Eye. 

“Oh, it is blood I have let in my fighting—why not look at those 
other Credentials. Why, Men on Earth called me Famous. The 
Great White Lodge, is it not for Famous Men who have wrought 
deeds ?” 

“The Lodge is for Wise Men from whose Spears no blood like 
this drips red, as if spurting from a pierced breast. Whose blood 
is this?” The Voice was insistent. 

Reluctantly the warrior bowed his head to reply for Great 
Eye pierced his mind to the bottom. His voice was very low as 
he said, “It is the Blood of my friends. I struck my friends. Oh 
look at those other Credentials.” 

Great Eye answered, “You have no credentials, the Blood on 
your Spear cancels all.” 

Then the warrior fell to beating his breast, saying, “I was 
angry and believed myself very strong in my mind and I 
thought the Great Spirit with me. I struck right and left for 
none would do as I said, and if I could not rule I would strike. 
So in my fury I struck right and left and thrust my spear every- 
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where, for my eyes were blinded. I struck and wounded good 
men who did good works and I made their arms weak and some 
fell as if in a faint. My eyes were closed to all but the memory 
of my disappointment and my vision was from a heart made 
sore. So I struck. But, this is but a part of what I have done. 
I have done great things and I appeal—” 

“Stop,” said Voice of Judgment. “You struck friends of 
righteousness. You were filled with fury and not wisdom. 
There is no appeal.” 

“But I was angry and struck as if at foes of my plans. How 
could I know that I wounded Kinsmen of Good or slashed the 
breasts of the Friends of Truth. I struck, I thrust my spear-—” 

“Stop,” said the Voice of Judgment. “You lacked Wisdom 
and are Lost, for lacking Wisdom you also lacked Restraint and 
Charity. The blood of the Friends of Truth drips from your 
Bloody Spear. Continue to listen. He who strikes, not know- 
ing whom he strikes, strikes me. He who Wounds in the Dark- 
ness, though he knows not who he wounds nor cares in his 
anger, wounds me.” 

Then the Voice of Judgment became visible and shone as a great 
light and the warrior saw all his sins streaming like grotesque 
shadows from his body and floating before his eyes. He 
shrank back in horror and moaned hoarsely as he fell to his 
knees. His thighs were weak and his knees had no strength. 
And he whispered, “I thrust my spear and struck in my blind- 
ness. J sought reason from the thought visioned before my closed 
eyes and saw nothing else. I speared Friends and my spear drips 
the crimson stream of Kinsmen’s wounds. The Flesh of Friends 
I scarred and mutilated. Why did I not pause, why did I not 
reason, why did I not have sight. I am Accursed, I must go 
hence. Ah, that this woe should be mine, that I should be one who 
should endlessly wander in the cold sand-wastes! A thousand 
thousand years! And I have been called Great among Men.” 

With a broken shriek he turned and fled back down the Star 
Trail, mumbling words to his own soul. “I have struck, not 
knowing whom I struck. I was maddened by the pride within 
my heart and closed my eyes to charity. I plunged my spear 
into Friends and assailed Truth and Righteousness. I must go, 
I must go!” 

And uttering these things over and over he commenced his 
dreary wandering over frosted sands in the Land of Desolation 
and he entered into the Valley of Remorse. 
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Annual Reports 


Recommendations Relating to the Administration 
By the Board of Indian Commissioners 


O person who has studied the conditions in the Indian 

Service, either in Washington or upon Indian reservations, 
will attempt to dispute the assertion that weaknesses exist in 
spite of a fair average of efficiency which is found among Indian 
Service employees. For the most part there are inherent weak- 
nesses in the “system” which have been gradually evolved in 
this country and for which blame cannot be properly attached 
to any particular official branch of government administration. 
Most of them, as we have pointed out in previous reports, are 
due to defects in our policy of dealing with Indian property. We 
have undoubtedly been overhasty in individualizing tribal lands 
and other tribal property and in breaking up tribal organization, 
while at the same time overdoing paternalism toward the re- 
stricted Indian by failing to throw sufficient responsibility upon 
him in the handling of his own property and in the matter 
of local self-government. Laws relating to Indian affairs have 
rapidly multiplied as individualization has increased, Congress 
assuming more and more responsibility in legislating for par- 
ticular tribes, while the volume of work, the difficulties of proper 
administration, and the natural confusion resulting from lack 
of continuity of policy have increased proportionately. 

Assuming that no change is made in existing law affecting the 
duties of this board and that Congress appropriates for the next 
fiscal year the same amount, $10,000, which was made available 
for the last fiscal year, the board will continue a systematic in- 
vestigation of conditions on reservations where perpetual benefit 
treaties are in effect, with the view of making or recommending 
new agreements with Indians for commuting annuities or mak- 
ing other treaty changes demanded by the interest of the Indians. 

Among the reservations and tribes which fall under this class 
are: 


Fort Hall, Idaho. Chippewa of the Mississippi. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Crow Reservation, Montana. 
Sacs and Foxes of Missouri Northern Cheyenne, Montana. 


and Iowa. Senecas of New York. 
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Six Nations of New York. Choctaws, Oklahoma. 
Pawnees, Oklahoma. The Sioux Tribes. 
Quapaws of Oklahoma. 


The board is convinced that many of the Indian treaties are 
ill adapted to the present needs and conditions on Indian reser- 
vations and that the Indians themselves when fully and freely 
consulted will be glad to agree to changes suggested in their 
interest. The investigations made on this class of reservations 
should include a study of the treaties in question and the history 
of administration thereunder, with the view of ascertaining the 
existence of any just claims of the Indians against the Govern- 
ment and making proper report thereof with recommendations 
to Congress. 

Another subject which is believed worthy of investigation by 
the board is the present system of transfer and promotion of 
employees in the Indian Service. There is reason to believe that 
there are some just causes for criticism of the present system. 
This subject may constitute one of the assignments for office 
work during the coming fiscal year. 

Another piece of office work which may very profitably be 
undertaken is an inquiry into the methods employed in following 
up and assisting returned students or graduates of the reservation 
or non-reservation Indian boarding schools. 

One of the noteworthy developments of the past year in con- 
nection with Indian affairs was the appointment by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of a commission of three experienced men 
to determine the competency of individual Indians on various 
reservations. The importance of this development consists not 
so much in the idea, which is not a new one, as in the fact that 
two of the best known and most experienced men in the Indian 
Service, Maj. James McLaughlin and Frank A. Thackeray, have 
been appointed as permanent members of the commission, and 
the fact that the appointment of the commission followed a defin- 
ite announcement by the Secretary of the Interior in his last 
annual report of his intention to see to it, in so far as he could, that 
in the future Indians who are capable of standing on their own 
feet should not be hampered by continued Government restric- 
tions, and that the energies of Indian Service officials needed for 
incompetent Indians should not continue to be expended on behalf 
of competent Indians. Indeed, the announcement of this policy 
by the Secretary of the Interior is not new; that, frankly, is the 
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whole theory upon which the allotment policy was built more 
than twenty-five years ago. But it is a fact that the multiplicity 
of laws and regulations and the increased burdens imposed upon 
reservation superintendents and the harassing restrictions im- 
posed upon individual Indians have prevented the superintend- 
ents, whose duty it should be from time to time to recommend 
for release from supervision the competent Indians under their 
jurisdiction, from performing the duty intelligently and thor- 
oughly. The definite taking up of this task by men of seasoned 
judgment and who know Indian character promises to give the 
emphasis to this subject which it deserves. It is to be hoped 
that the plan will go far enough to enforce “competency” on those 
really competent and not stop merely by passing upon the applica- 
tions of those who think themselves competent or who are urged 
by outsiders to make such application. It is a fact that a majority 
of Indians who in the past have been declared competent where 
not really competent, and too frequently their applications have 
been made upon the urging of creditors or persons having an un- 
worthy design upon Indian property. 


Report of the Superintendent of the Five Civilized 
Tribes 


An Extract from the 1915 Report of Hon. Gabe E. Parker 


While considerable tribal property remains undistributed, the 
administration of Indian affairs in eastern Oklahoma has 
become one largely of supervision and guidance of individual 
restricted Indians and their affairs. Dependable results must 
come through education and thrift. Many of these restricted 
Indians are primitive in their thoughts and actions, unfamiliar 
with the changed conditions which suddenly have surrounded 
them. They must have time and assistance to accommodate them- 
selves to the new order of things involving intense commercial 
competition, not to mention the many snares of the astute and 
practiced dealer. The communal system of ownership of prop- 
erty to which these people were accustomed for many years, did 
not have in it the elements of the present day business prac- 
tices. Not even in their languages are there indications of their 
familiarity with an individualized commercial system of value. 


Such words as “patent,” “mortgage,” “conveyance,” “contract,” 
’ 
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etc., do not appear in their lexicons. Their mode of living and 
exchange of values did not contemplate the significance of the 
present transactions involving these considerations. It is there- 
fore not strange that many convey, when permitted, their prop- 
erty for inadequate consideration and reduce ‘themselves to 
destitution. 

With large areas of communal land for the pasturage of 
horses, cattle and hogs, and abundance of game and fish free to 
all, regular and fruitful seasons, and tribal provisions for schools, 
there was little need for intensive farming or incentive for 
economy and, less, training for the day when each must confine 
himself to a small acreage of land and by his own endeavors 
provide for his needs and contribute his share to the maintenance 
of the institutions of the Government under which he might live. 
The time has come when the Indian must work with the tools and 
in the way others use them, to survive. That kind of education 
which not only trains the brain and the hand for co-operative 
action, but more especially instills in the individual the desire to 
work and the ambition to maintain himself fit and strong, should 
be liberally provided and regular attendance in school required. 
Every effort, legislative and administrative, should be made to 
protect the restricted Indian’s health, to retain his allotment, or a 
reasonable part of it, to encourage him to live upon it, to farm it, 
himself, and to use his funds for his permanent benefit. 

Thirty to fifty years hence the personnel of the Indian popula- 
tion in Oklahoma will be those born since the rolls closed 
March 4th, 1907. Manifestly particular attention should be given 
to their education and their inheritances. Their names do not ap- 
pear on the tribal rolls and they have no allotments of land. 

Approximately one-third of the enrolled Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes are restricted. They have been thus classified 
according to their quantum of Indian blood. Many of these are 
able to care for themselves and do not need the supervision of 
the Government. Provision should be made for the personal 
determination, those capable of attending to their own affairs and 
distribution of the tribal funds to those qualified by determination 
of competency and those by law unrestricted should be made and 
the funds of those needing further supervision used for their 
permanent benefit. 
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The Commissioner's Annual Report 


HE report of the Indian Commissioner for 1915 now just 
T in circulation is full of interest and suggestion. It gives 
evidence of great determination to render the Indian real service. 

A large number of subjects is covered under the general head- 
ings of Education, Employment, Industries, Temperance, Health, 
Home Conditions, Reimbursable Funds, Farming by Indians, 
Stock Raising, Competency, Allotments, etc. Special matters 
and various reservation problems are also discussed. 

There is an increased interest in the fundamental principles 
touching Indian affairs and the report clearly demonstrates that 
there is a growth toward a better condition of affairs. 

The Commissioner says a great many wise things that every 
employee ought to thoroughly digest and incorporate as a part 
of his moral principles. 

In some measures, however, we disagree and in certain meas- 
ures we believe the Commissioner incompletely informed,—per- 
haps through no fault of his own. We might bristle with argu- 
ment over some of the statements we find,—and perhaps we 
shall. Perhaps we shall wish to show the Commissioner where 
we believe there are facts he should know about men and things 
and principles that concern our brother red men. In a mis- 
sion of civic, social, industrial and physical hygiene, to a race 
of men, principles cannot be ignored and men of low principle 
entrusted with the carrying out of high principles are a menace 
and a curse. The Commissioner realizes the application of this 
dictum in his report on Employees. We cannot believe, however, 
that every evil minded man who spreads moral contagion has 
been rooted out of the service. We cannot believe that every 
employee is a friend of the people he is hired to serve. We 
cannot believe every employee is fit to be a civilizer, and a 
mentor of courtesy, humanity and deportment. We think some 
of these men seem specially protected. Is it through a “pull” 
in Washington? 

There are other things of which we are not completely con- 
vinced. Among these are the certain experiments in farming 
and stock raising. It appears that there are instances where 
farming land is used for grazing land and especially where graz- 
ing land is being worked desperately to be made into farming 
land, as at Rosebud. 

No government department under more or less political 
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control can be perfect. Nevertheless, in an effort to civilize men 
the civilizers and teachers ought to be as good as the best and 
politics of any kind should disappear. 

The Commissioner reports good things concerning the irriga- 
tion projects, for as he says; “A very large proportion of the 
Indians live upon reservations having rainfall insufficient to 
carry on successful agricultural pursuits.” But while there are 
irrigation and reclamation projects paid for by Indians, it 
actually appears that the Indians’ water rights are not as secure 
as they might be. The cry of the Indians, now pushed upon arid 
land, is for water. As a splendid Pima at the Lawrence Con- 
ference cried out: “Water! water! give my people water and 
we shall then take care of ourselves.” Yet it appears that In- 
dians are paying for water they do not and cannot get and that 
their irrigated lands are sold for less than the irrigation cost! 

We have no doubt that the Indian Commissioner is deluged 
with complaints from Indians who are suffering injustice in one 
form or another. We know also that there are hundreds of In- 
dians who have no means of registering a complaint against 
illegal encroachments on their rights. The man who wrongs 
the Indian has every means for fixing up his side of the case. 
Agents can explain to inspectors, but is the Indian always under- 
stood or even heard or often believed? 

In several respects the Commissioner reports bold and effec- 
tive work. Among these instances is his effectual insistance upon 
closing up the saloons on Ojibway treaty land in Minnesota and 
the court decision in Oklahoma probate cases. 

The Commissioner closes his report with these words: 

“T am more than encouraged by the success thus far 
attained; the prospect for betterments was never so 
bright.” 


Gen. Pratt Talks to Commissioner Sells 


In your address to the Conference of employees of your De- 
partment and the Indians you gathered in this City last August, 
you said— 

“In our labors with these primitive people, we are too 
prone to become impatient. . . . There is a disposition 
to expect a revolution rather than an evolution, such as 
has come about in two thousand years of the White man’s 
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civilization. It is unfair, it is unjust to expect more rapid 
progress from the Indians than is shown in the develop- 
ment of the White race. If I were called upon to indicate 
the one important word in our relations with the red man, 
it would be patience.” 

This pronouncement is the blanket apology for failure used 
for many years by the Indian System and those who co-operate 
with it. 

It fathered the purgatory of segregating Indians on reserva- 
tions which “The System” invented and fosters, and which has 
been the real obstruction to Indian civilization all these years. 

Its logic and the System’s practice would consign President 
Wilson’s wife to system espionage and tribal classification if, 
as alleged, she is descended from Pocahontas. 

If our present day civilization is an “evolution” which required 
twenty centuries to reach, then when evoluted, like electricity, it 
belongs to the world, and may be adopted and utilized at once 
in all the perfection the originators reached through all the 
years. The nativity of people using it, cuts no figure in hinder- 
ing or promoting its adoption. All experience shows that if 
they are immersed in that civilization their absorbtion of it and 
by it is inevitable and speedy. Segregating in race masses in- 
evitably obstructs individual assimilation and usefulness in the 
nation. 

Having concluded that “two thousand years” is the time needed 
to accomplish your job, you perforce counsel “patience.” You 
seem to forget that impatience is the vital force in all progress 
and that our great America owes to that human quality its origin 
and growth as a congenial home for the men of all races who 
have become dissatisfied with their nativity. In ignoring this 
greatest fact you but voice the inexorable purpose of the inter- 
ests which are served by keeping the Indian the one exception 
to the universal rule. 


Comment of the Press 


The Indian Infamy 


IEN our troubles with foreign affairs are over we would 
like to see our government apply itself seriously to the 
solution of the age-old Indian problem. That problem will 
never be solved as long as we treat the Indian as a ward and 
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not as aman. His estate is administered for him as we adminis- 
ter the estate of an imbecile. He owns a lot of property but 
he has neither the ordering of it nor the training to make him 
capable of ordering it right. The Editor of Better Farming was 
in the Indian country a few weeks ago and he personally became 
conversant with one instance which illustrates general conditions. 
A young Sioux Indian had been educated at Carlisle, Pa. He had 
returned to his people full of ambition and purpose to succeed in 
life as a stock man and farmer. After operating for a year or 
two he had matured a bunch of cattle to a point where they 
were fit for market. Could he sell them? Not without the 
advice and consent of the Indian Agent. After wearing out 
his patience waiting for that consent, he sold the cattle for less 
than he could have gotten a month or two earlier; but after 
they were sold could he get the money? Not without the advice 
and consent of the Indian Agent. The young Indian farmer 
would have liked to use the means to buy other stock at an.at- 
tractive figure. The proceeds of his sale were doled out to him 
gingerly as we would dole out money to an irresponsible son. 
As a consequence his spirit is broken, his ambition is gone, he is 
at the point were he is almost tempted to revert to the blanket 
life of his fathers and become forever a goverment dependent, 
if not a menace to Society. 

I know of another instance where a small tribe of Indians 
was transferred to Oklahoma but a few years ago. They hap- 
pened to fall in charge of an Indian Agent of real intelligence. 
He apportioned to each a piece of land, furnished them with tools 
and horses and told them that it was up to each individual to 
make good on eighty acres or no more land would be alloted. 
Each Indian man “stood in his own bottom” and was made to 
realize that it was make good or perish. Almost without excep- 
tion they have made good and they won what is more valuable 
to them than land or money. They have won a sense of inde- 
pendence and self-respect which every man, whether he be white, 
black or red, must have before he is a useful or a safe citizen. 
Our Indian policy has not only been distinguished by inhumanity, 
but it has been distinguished by a stupidity which is no less 
criminal because it was well intentioned—Better Farming, 
Chicago, Il. 
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The Florida Seminoles 


The Everglades Seminoles, who gave their pledge in 1842 to 
General Worth, “never to take up arms and to desist from all 
aggression upon their white neighbors, and to confine themselves 
to certain areas in the Southern Peninsula of Florida,” have 
kept faith with their white conquerors. With their few belong- 
ings they have moved on and on, until they can go no farther. 
These red people of the great silent ’Glades have now reached 
the crucial point—the great crisis of their existence in the land 
they love with such absorbing devotion, and it is for us to see 
that, facing as they do bravely and uncomplainingly the changed 
conditions of their life, they shall at least not lack sufficient land 
in their fastnesses on which to support that life. 

As we consider this, let us think what we owe them, what have 
been our dealings with them in the past. Broken treaties and 
violated pledges must be fresh in their memory; for the white 
man’s dealings with Chief Tallahassee’s people is a record of 
broken agreements and scorned oaths. Under the American flag 
in 1843, a peace council was held where Seminole chieftians and 
American army officers, all in the regalia of their respective offi- 
cial ranks, agreed upon a treaty and the Seminoles were assigned 
to certain areas. The Seminoles have never broken that treaty! 

As their traditions tell them of the oppression their people suf- 
fered during the thrice forty years they wandered in the wilder- 
ness, who can tell the secrets of their hearts? To do this it 
would be necessary to become for the time the Indian— what 
white man can ever do more than vaguely feel the bitterness and 
sorrows those hearts must experience? Only to the winds that 
waft across Okeechobee are whispered the heart-throbs of these 
red people of the forest homes. 

Today, these six hundred homeless, native Americans lurk in 
their swamp-hedged wigwams, built on little islands in the grue- 
some Everglades wilderness, eking out an existance, fearing the 
white man, yet independent— too proud to receive alms of State 
or Nation, and only asking to be “let alone.”—Red Man. 


Citizenship Day at Hampton 


Indian Citizenship Day was fittingly celebrated at Hampton 
Institute by the thirty-seven Indians enrolled there, assisted by 
fourteen visiting Indians from the Carlisle School. 
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In the afternoon about 1400 basket-ball enthusiasts had the 
pleasure of witnessing one of the swiftest games ever played 
on the Hampton gymnasium floor, when Hampton scored over 
Carlisle by a count of 37 to 23. 

The committee on arrangements, consisting of Daniel N. 
Thomas, Pima; Ethel Charles, Cayuga; Rogene Pierce, Cayuga; 
Carrie Warren, Arapahoe; Arthur Harris, Mohave-Apache; 
and Eli Bird, Cherokee, presented the following program: 





PE cic ae eek eke SLES ke kans ox wbaRe es Orchestra 
Devotional Exercises. 

I Io nude wk ibe eases caeeeanan Eli Bird 
Newro Represemtative «oo... cccesccccscccces F. Louis Grady 


“The Indian Chief”—Omaha Melody 
“Farewell, Hiawatha”—Burton 


tthe Ahtiiip Pe kePeanenalaRideten sxarcawnbea Chorus 
Address (By a Carlisle Student) ............. Henry J. Flood 
PL citi ciheesek gare arsehekveieekhcdwaswad Orchestra 
Reckation, “Indian Names” ...........00002005 Rogene Pierce 
Customs of Alaskan Indians ................ Thomas B. Reed 
Indian Scene—“The Story of Custer’s Last Stand” 
Remarks by the Assistant Disciplinarian at Carlisle 
Pe OT Re Tr eye Pere Major J. F. Duran 
EE Dikbxcbr art dhckdaanrbiadeidoneend Dr. H. B. Frissell 


America 


Dr. Frissell read a telegram from Miss Anna L. Dawes, 
daughter of Senator Dawes, saying: 

“My congratulations on February 8 to my Indian friends at 
Hampton, who have the high honor and the proud responsibility 
of citizens of the United States. I shake the hand of each of 
you and wish you joy and blessing all your lives.” 

Mr. Harvey Meyer, secretary, and Mrs. Meyer; Mr. Clevett, 
physical director, and Mrs. Clevett; and Major J. F. Duran, as- 
sistant disciplinarian, all of Carlisle, accompanied the Carlisle 
students to Hampton and were guests of the School for a few 
days. 

—Hampton Institute Press Service, Hampton, Va. 


























Tuomas B. REED—ALASKAN 


Thomas B. Reed—Alaskan 


At the recent Citizenship Day Celebration at Hampton Insti- 
tute Thomas B. Reed, of the Middle or Beaver Tribe, Anvick, 
Alaska, was the main attraction of the evening. He entertained 
the audience with a wonderful dance of the Medicine Man, and 
also gave a talk on the customs and superstitions of his people. 
The discerning smile which accompanied some of his statements 
plainly indicated that his Indian sense of humor is very keen. 
In substance his remarks follow: 

“My home is in Alaska, about 400 miles up the Yukon river 
and about 125 miles inland. The Indians in that part of the 
country are very timid and backward. They still believe in and 
stick to their old customs and way of living. Formerly they 
lived in huts hollowed out of the ground. The entrance was so 
low that people had to go in on their hands and knees, nor could 
they stand erect when inside. The people have now moved to 
log cabins which they call the “white man’s house.” In these 
houses there is usually one room about 18 by 20 feet, and some 
times three or four families live in the same cabin. In many 
of these houses the floor serves as table and chairs at meal time, 
and as bedsteads at night. 

“The main food is meat and fish. In the winter a good many 
people do not cook the fish at all. In the summer berries, fruits, 
and roots are added to the diet. It is easy for these people to 
have ice cream at any time. There is no cream about it, but 
tallow and berries are mixed with snow, sometimes fish is added, 
and when it is frozen it makes a fine dish. 

“In Alaska the people have all kinds of superstitious beliefs. 
They must not throw away or burn any old clothing, for that 
would be the same as destroying a part of themselves. All fish 
bones must be taken out into the middle of the river or stream 
and poured overboard. Every bone will turn to a fish and thus 
is the supply kept up. When a child is born the father must put 
away all tools made of iron or steel and not use them for twenty 
days. And he must not go outside to work or hunt. If he does 
any of these things the child will surely die. When a child 
dies it is not buried but is wrapped in a bundle and placed at the 
foot of a spruce sapling. If the tree dies within a year the spirit 
of the child dies also. 

“T could tell you more of these superstitious beliefs, but I am 
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afraid that Great Crow, who is the father of all the Indians in 
my tribe, will get mad at me and cause my death.” said Reed 
in conclusion, but the smile with which he left the platform gave 
one the impression that he was not much afraid of Great Crow. 
—Hampton Institute Press Service, Hampton, Va. 


Mr. Meritt Takes a Text from Gen. Pratt 


When Indian superintendents enroll Indian children in their 
schools, I wish they might bear in mind the fact that we have 
probably eight thousand Indian children who are now without 
school facilities. Every time mixed blood Indians whose parents 
are capable of paying their tuition in white schools are enrolled 
in one of our Indian schools, it should be remembered that some 
poor, illiterate full blood Indian boy or girl is being deprived of 
school facilities. Likewise everytime an Indian boy or girl who 
has opportunities at home to attend a public school but who is 
being enrolled in one of our Indian schools, is crowding out an 
Indian boy or girl who has no other way of obtaining an educa- 
tion except in our Indian schools. 

Our schools, under these circumstances, should be open only to 
those who are clearly entitled to the privileges. You may be in- 
terested to know that we are endeavoring at this session of 
congress to obtain legislation which will enable us to have a much 
larger appropriation available for the paying of tuition of Indian 
pupils in the public schools. 

While we are considering a new course of study for our Indian 
schools, it seems appropriate and fitting that we should give at- 
tention to the words of one of the founders of Indian industrial 
schools in this country, our honored friend, Gen. R. H. Pratt, 
which appeared in the April-June 1915 number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Society of American Indians; wherein he says: 

“The kind of education that will end the Indian problem, by 
saving the Indian to material usefullness and good citizenship, is 
made up of four separate and distinct parts, in their order of 
value as follows: 

“First, Usable knowledge of the language of the country; 

“Second, Skill in some industry that will enable successful com- 
petition ; 

“Third, Courage of civilization which will enable abandonment 
of the tribe, and the successful living among civilized people ; 
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“Fourth, Knowledge of books, or education so-called. 

“In justice to itself the Government can have but one aim in 
all it may do for the Indians, and that is to transform them into 
worthy, productive, American citizens.” 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion permit me to say that the splendid 
progress made by the Indians of the country generally during 
the last few years should be a matter of pride to every Indian 
Service employee, because we each have contributed to that 
progress according to our ability and our opportunity. However, 
let us not deceive ourselves into the belief that we have overcome 
the principal difficulties and have accomplished about all the re- 
sults that may be obtained. We have only begun the industrial 
awakening of the American Indian. 

The six thousand Indian Service employees should appreciate 
their opportunities for service to a dependent people, and perform 
their full duties to them and at the same time so conduct them- 
selves and maintain the standard of their service so that they will 
be an honor and a credit to the great Government they represent. 


Lane Asks Abolition 


Washington.—Senator Lane has introduced a bill to abolish the 
present Indian bureau and replace it with a commission of three 
men selected from five nominees chosen by a council of Indians, 
to be under the direct control of congress and with instructions to 
close up the nation’s supervision over Indian matters at an early 
date. 


Cherokee Soldier Honored 


Joplin, Mo., Frank Knight, a Cherokee Indian of Vinita, Okla., 
has been decorated for distinguished bravery in delivering dis- 
patches to a general under heavy fire, according to a letter re- 
cieved here today by his mother. Knight has been commissioned 
an officer of the 104th light queen’s guard, an English regiment 
with which he now is serving in Flanders. 


Close Indian Bureau 


Washington—That the Indians of the United States should be 
given a chance to uplift themselves and not be treated as incom- 
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petent children, as has hitherto been the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward them, was the statement today of Senator Harry 
Lane of Oregon in duscussing the bill he has introduced for 
abolishment of the Indian bureau and closing out of tribal organ- 
izations. Under present conditions, Senator Lane said, the gov- 
ernment is not only killing off the Indian by depriving him of his 
natural rights, but is tying up the wheels of justice by crowding 
courts with much unnecessary litigation over reservation affairs 
which could be done away with. 


Indian Policeman in Washington 


Winner, S. D.—Frank Janis, a well known Sioux Indian, who 
lives a few miles north of Winner, was notified this week that he 
had been appointed a member of the police force guarding the 
United States capitol and office building of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, D.C. The position pays a good salary 
and lasts during the entire season of Congress. The position was 
secured through the intercession of friends of Mr. Janis at Win- 
ner and Congressman Gandy, of this district. 

Frank Janis is an industrious Indian citizen with large farming 
and stock interests, which has been built up mostly through his 
own efforts. This is the first occasion whereby recognition has 
been given a representative of the Sioux in Tripp county. 

A 14-year-old daughter of Mr. Janis won a gold medal a couple 
of years ago at Carlisle, in an efficiency contest wherein all the 
Indian colleges in the United States were represented. 

—Sioux Falls Press. 


Omaha Indian Dies: Age 100 Remembered Seeing 
“The Stars Fall” 


Jesse Morris (Mus-tin-ga-thae), who was probably the oldest 
Omaha Indian living on the reservation, died at his home north 
of Macy, Monday after a brief illness from grip and possibly 
pneumonia. 

His exact age is unknown but he stated that, at the time of the 
“falling stars,” (1833) he was a young man about eighteen years 
of age. This would place his age at the century mark. 

He was brought to the hospital a couple of weeks ago, but not 
being content with his strange surroundings, asked to be taken 
back home. 
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It was his request that his body be encased in a concrete vault. 
As the weather has been too cold during the week to build it, the 
funeral was postponed. The masons went out to Macy today to 
prepare the vault and the funeral will be held Sunday, probably, 
conducted by Rev. Beith, with interment in the Macy cemetery. 

—The Walthill Times. 


Cheyenne Sioux Chief Dead 


Timber Lake, $. D—Martin Whitehorse, the last chief of the 
old Cheyenne River Sioux, head of the group known as the 
Whitehorse band, is dead at the home of a granddaughter near 
here. He was about 73 years old. He was friendly to the whites 
and remained true to the treaty of 1868. 

—Tripp County Journal. 


A Fine Fur Cap 


Taking the skin of a jack rabbit, Arthur Ramsey, an aged 
Omaha Indian, made him a fur cap after the fashion of the In- 
dians, before they began wearing White men’s products. 

The skin is removed by slitting along the back, which leaves 
the white fur of the under side in the center. After it was tanned, 
Arthur cut and sewed it into the desired shape with the white fur 
at the top and the gray in a turban role at the side. The ears and 
skin from the fore legs are gathered at the front with a sugges- 
tion of a double bow knot. 

The cap is warm and sufficiently ornate to pass for ladies’ mil- 
linery. Mr. Ramsey is proud of it and is pleased to have it no- 
ticed when he comes to town. 


—Walthill Times. 


Catholics Plan to Help Indians 


Rev. Frederick J. Bergs and Rev. William Huffer are two new 
assistants to Rev. William H. Ketcham, one of Oklahoma’s most 
distinguished citizens and superintendent of the bureau of Catho- 
lic Indian missions, chosen at the recent session of the arch- 
bishops of the bureau board. 

Reverend Bergs is an American by birth and a graduate of 
Marquette Law school. For several years, before entering the 
priesthood, he practiced law at St. Paul, Minn. 
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Reverend Huffer will aid in the work of gathering funds for 
the Catholic Indian Schools. He is a native of Cologne, Germany, 
and a graduate of Bonn university. After coming to this country 
he was ordained for the diocese of Oklahoma. 

He is said to be especially well fitted for the work he is to 
undertake. He labored among the Oklahoma missions for the 
Indians and whites for many years and then came to the Catholic 
university in this city, where he took special courses in studies, 
and also the course for the missionary at the Apostolic mission 
house. 

After returning to Oklahoma he was appointed diocesan mis- 
sionary to non Catholicism, where he worked for a number of 
years. The need of the Catholic Indian schools in Oklahoma for 
funds caused the bishop of that diocese to set him apart for the 
work, and he was accordingly engaged by the Catholic Indian bu- 
reau. 

Rev. Frank Ketcham founded the Catholic church at Muskogee 
many years ago, and his parents now reside at Oklahoma City. 


—Tulsa World. 


Indian Students’ Conference 


We are very glad to announce that the Third Annual Indian 
Student Conference will be held at Estes Park, Colorado, June 
9-18, in conjunction with the regular Rocky Mountain Student 
Conference. The growing demand for a national conference of 
American Indian students, that they may confer on race prob- 
lems and individual responsibility and opportunity, warrants us in 
continuing this gathering which has met with such success for 
the past two years. 

No serious student of the Indian situation today believes in 
any movement tending toward the further segregation of the 
Indian, and the arrangements of the Conference are particularly 
effective in that the future leaders of the white and Indian races 
are brought together in a most intimate and informal way. We 
believe this will mean much for the future of the Indian. The 
Indian delegates meet in separate conference for the study of 
their own peculiar problems, but they have also the benefit of the 
inspirational addresses, platform meetings, etc., of the regular 
Conference of white college men. In athletics they mingle with 
these fellow-students and strong bonds of friendship and mutual 
understanding are thus formed. 
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The Conference grounds are located near Denver, Colorado, 
and are unsurpassed for beauty of climate and scenery. All com- 
munications in regard to the gathering should be addressed to 
Mr. McKinley H. Warren, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 


—Y.M.C. A. Bulletin. 


“Save the Babies and You Will Save the Race,’ Says 
Commissioner Sells 


We must guarantee to the Indian the first of inalienable rights 
—the right to live. No race was ever created for utter extinction. 
The chief concern of all ethics and all science and all philosophies 
is life. 

The Indian has demonstrated his humanity and his capacity 
for intellectual and moral progress amid conditions not always 
propitious and | am eager to participate with all the favoring 
forces that contribute to his racial triumph, believing as I do that 
when he comes to himself as a factor in the modern world his 
achievements will enrich and brighten the civilization of his 
native land. 

[ should like to get the feeling I have upon this question into 
the conscience and aspirations of every Indian Service employee 
until there shall prevail a sort of righteous passion to see that 
every Indian child has a fair chance to live. There is something 
fundamental here. We cannot solve the Indian problem without 
Indians. We cannot educate their children unless they are kept 
alive. All our Indian schools, reservations, individual allotments, 
and accumulated incomes tend pathetically towards a wasted 
altruism if maintained and conserved for a withering, decadent 
people. 

If we have an Indian policy worthy of the name, its goal 
must be an enduring and sturdy race, true to the noblest of its 
original instincts and virtues and loyally sympathetic with our 
social and national life; a body of efficient citizens blending their 
unique poise and powers with the keen and sleepless vigor of the 
white man. We must, therefore, renew daily our warfare against 
the arch foe of efficiency—disease. We must begin at the right 
place—not only with the infant at its mother’s breast, but with 
the unborn generation. The new campaign for Health in which 
I would enlist you is first of all to Save the Babies! Statistics 
startle us with the fact that approximately three-fifths of the 
Indian infants die before the age of five years. Of what use to 
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this mournful mortality are our splendidly equipped schools? 
I earnestly call upon every Indian Bureau employee to help re- 
duce this frightful percentage! Superintendents, Teachers, Phy- 
sicians, Matrons, Nurses, everyone can do something by instruc- 
tion or example, the physician with his science, the nurse with 
her trained skill, the matron with her motherly solicitude, all of 
us by personal hygiene, cleanliness, and sobriety. 

With this idea uppermost, all employees whose duties bring 
them in touch with Indian families must work in closest harmony 
for surrounding the expectant Indian mother with favorable 
health conditions before and after child-birth. The sanitation of 
the homes of such women should have special attention and no 
baby allowed to be born into an environment germinating disease, 
if prevention is available. 

While, therefore, this appeal aims primarily at the safety and 
health of the child and is intended to enforce the thought that 
the future of the Indian race may depend vitally upon what we 
shall be able to accomplish for its new generation, it is also a 
message of re-enforcement to every utterance and every effort 
expressed or put forth within the Indian Service in behalf of the 
adult against tuberculosis, trachoma, and every other disease; 
against the liquor curse and the use of any kind of enervating 
drug or dope. I look to the schools chiefly to safeguard the boys 
and girls enrolled there against these deadly scourges, and there 
must be no abatement but rather renewed and continuing energies 
in this direction. 

—Indian News. 


Indians Independent and Supervised 


The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians 
speaks truly when it says, in effect, that those Indians who re- 
ceive the smallest annuities, who are contending with nature’s 
forces where they are least beneficient, and who are least under 
Federal control, are the hardest workers. The reasons though 
are perhaps not what the casual reader would conclude—namely, 
that Federal control has been a bad thing. Such supervision has 
been exercised only where the need existed. Many of our Indian 
people have resisted fiercely the white invasion and refused to 
try to accommodate themselves to an inevitable change of 
economic and social conditions. It was to modify this attitude 
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and to save from destruction those making the gallant but hope- 
less fight against individualism as opposed to tribalism, as well 
as to make the country safe in the early days of its development, 
that the Federal government assumed control in certain districts. 

The Pueblo, the Navajo, the Pima and the Papago are con- 
spicuous examples of those Indians who were not in the way of 
the conquest of the desirable west and were in consequence not 
molested. Few treaties were made with them for they had noth- 
ing the avid early searchers for wealth or homes coveted. Long 
before the days of Columbus these people ate their bread in the 
sweat of their faces and because copious perspiration is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to eating bread in that region the Native in- 
habitants were not molested, no fights of consequence were stirred 
up, no Federal control was assumed, no country was ceded, no 
annuities arranged for and no leasing system established. It now 
appears that if oil is not struck on these peoples’ lands they are 
going to persist in being industrious and remain a credit to their 
native home with its, in their eyes, foreign governmental system 
imposed without consultation with them. 

Where Federal supervision exists now it is pretty certain that 
many of the Indians, without such supervision, would by this 
time have witnessed the passing of all their resources to the 
white “neighbor” and would be camping in the middle of the 
road or eking out a miserable existence from what their despoil- 
ers allowed them to pick up at the back door of the kitchen; and 
it is not yet so late but that the “Goblins will get you if you don’t 
watch out.” 

—Chilocco Indian School Journal. 


Carlisle and Foot Ball 


Another football season is closed and one of the hardworking 
bona-fide” students of a Tulsa College of Athletic pretensions 
and prowess is seen upon the streets of a neighboring city resting 
his exhausted brow until another form of sport shall make a new 
call upon his mental powers. This student attended another col- 
lege last year and it is probable that between now and next fall he 
will examine the courses of other institutions of learning with a 
view to finding what is offered. If he succeeds in going four 
years to four colleges he should be well “grounded” mentally as 
well as ‘in ethics. 
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Carlisle, an authorized press statement informs the Journal, 
has decided to abandon for a time at least inter-scholastic foot- 
ball. No wiser decision in relation to athletics was ever made at 
that institution since the day General Pratt determined to intro- 
duce the game. He desired to show to the Indian that he had the 
ability and to the world that he had both the ability and the 
courage to meet the white young man on what in times of peace 
took the place of the battlefield, and to acquit himself creditably. 
That has been proved over and over again. In addition some 
things were demonstrated by some of his successors that were not 
in the mind of the Founder of the school. One was that unless 
controlled by a strong hand football will dominate every other 
feature of the school; that the winning of games and money-mak- 
ing subordinates every other consideration. Then men of physi- 
cal strength, regardless of age, eligibility, or character are taken 
into the school for the purpose of playing football alone, are 
treated as heroes when they are merely bruisers, and the proper 
estimates of the relative values of physical and mental and moral 
worth are reversed. 

We want virile students but inter-scholastic football has never 
greatly promoted the physical well being of the student body of 
any institution. It merely leads to neglect of those needing 
building up that all the attention of well paid coaches and trainers 
may be devoted to those who already are extraordinarily strong 
and many of whom would not be on the student roll were this not 
true. 

Mr. Lipps has done well to at least pause for a season or two 
and take account of the relative values of various student activi- 
ties. 

Let no other institution publish a want ad for the peripatetic 
pigskin chaser. 

—Indian School Journal. 
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